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Story of the plebiscite. 


TOLD BY ONE OF THE SEVEN MILLION FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
WHO VOTED “ YES.” 


Se leit 
IX. 


N the 29th September a Prussian 
() vaguemestre* brought me some pro- 
clamations with orders to make them 
public. 

These proclamations declared that 
we were now part of the department 
of La Moselle, and that we were 
under a Prussian préfect, the Count 
Henkel de Bonnermark, who was 
“/ himself under the orders of the 
i) Governor-General of Alsace and 
Lorraine, the Count Bismarck- 
Bohlen, provisionally residing at 
Haguenau. 

I cannot tell what evil spirit then 
laid hold of me; the landwehr had 
F brought us the day before the news 
of the capitulation of Strasbourg ; 
Thad been worried past all endurance 
by all the requisitions which I was 
ordered to call for, and I boldly declared my refusal to post that procla- 
mation ; that it was against my conscience ; that I looked upon myself as 
a Frenchman still, and they need not expect an honest man to perform 
such an errand as that. 








.  ™ The officer in command of a waggon-train. Also an army letter-carrier. 
VOL. xxv.—-No. 147. 13. 
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The vaguemestre seemed astonished to hear me. He was a stout 
man, with thick brown moustaches and prominent eyes. 

‘‘ Will you be good enough to write that down, M. le Maire?” 
he said. 

‘‘ Why not? I am tired out with all these vexatious acts. Let my 
place be given to your friend, M. Placiard: I should be thankful. Let 
him order these requisitions. I look upon them as mere robbery.” 

‘‘ Well, write that down,” said he. ‘I obey orders: I have nothing 
to do with the rest.” 

Then, without another thought, I opened my desk and wrote that 
Christian Weber, Mayor of Rothalp, considered it against his conscience 
to proclaim Bismarck-Bohlen Governor of a French province, and that he 
refused absolutely. 

I signed my name to it, with the date, 29th September, 1870; and it 
was the greatest folly I ever committed in my life: it has cost me dear. 

The vaguemestre took the paper, put it in his pocket, and went away. 
Two or three hours after, when I had thought it over a little, I began to 
repent, and I wished I could have the paper back again. 

That evening, after supper, I went to tell George the whole affair ; he 
was quite pleased. 

** Very good, indeed, Christian,” said he. ‘ Now your position is clear. 
I have often felt sorry that you should be obliged, for the interest of the 
commune, and to avoid pillage, to give bonds to the Prussians. People 
are so absurd! Seeing the signature of the mayor, they make him, in a 
way, responsible for everything: everyone fancies he is bearing more than 
his share. Now you are rid of your burden: you could not go so far as 
to requisition in the name of Henkel de Bonneraiark, self- styled prefect of 
La Moselle; let some one else do that work : they will have 16 mrmbulty 
in finding as many ill-conditioned idiots as they want for that purpose.’ 

My cousin’s approbation gave me satisfaction, and'I was going home, 
when the same vaguemestre in whose hands't had placéd'my resignation in 
the morning, entered, followed -by three or four landwehr. 

‘‘ Here is something for you,” said he, handing me a note, ‘which I 
read aloud : 

‘The persons called Christian Weber, miller, and George Weber, 
wine-merchant, in the village of Rothalp, will, ‘to-morrow, drive to Drou- 
lingen, four thousand kilos of hay and ten thousand kilos of straw, 
without fail. By order—FLorce..” 

‘‘ Very well,” I replied. For although this requisition appeared to me 
to be rather heavy, I would not betray my indignation before our enemies ; 
they would have been too much delighted. ‘‘ Very well, I will drive my 
hay and my straw to Droulingen.” 

‘‘ You will drive it yourself,” said the vaguemestre, brutally. ‘‘ All 
the horses and carts in the village have been put into requisition: you 
have too often forgotten your own.” 

‘I can prove that my horses and my carts have been worked oftener 
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than anyone’s,” I replied, with rising,wrath. ‘There are your receipts ; 
I hope you won’t deny them!” 

‘* Well, it doesn’t matter,” said he. ‘ The horses, the carts, the hay 
and straw are demanded ; that is plain.” 

‘* Quite plain,” said Cousin George. ‘‘ The strongest may always 
command.” 

‘¢ Exactly so,” said the vaguemestre. 

He went out with his men, and George, without anger, said, ‘* This is 
war! Let us be calm. Perhaps our turn will come now that the honest 
man is no longer in command of our armies. In the meantime the best 
thing we can do, if we do not want to lose our horses and our carts 
besides, will be to load to-night, and to start very early in the morning. 
We shall return before seven o’clock to supper ; and then they won’t be 
able to take any more of our hay and straw, because we shall have none 
left.” 

For my part, I was near bursting with rage; but, as he set the 
example, by stripping off his coat and putting on his blouse, I went to 
wake up old Father Offran to help me to load. 

My wife and Grédel were expecting me; for the vaguemestre and 
his men had called at the mill, before coming to George’s house, and they 
were trembling with apprehension. I told them to be calm; that it was 
only taking some hay and straw to Droulingen, where I should get a receipt 
for future payment. 

Whether they believed it or not, they went in again. 

I lighted the lantern, Offran mounted up into the loft and threw me 
down the trusses, which I caught upon a fork. About two in the morning, 
the two carts being loaded, I fed the horses and rested a few minutes. 

At five o’clock, George, outside, was already calling, ‘‘ Christian, I am 
here!” 

I got up, put on my hat and my blouse, opened the stable from 
the inside, put the horses in, and we started in the fresh and early 
morning, supposing we should return at night. 

In all the villages that we passed through, troops of landwehr were 
sitting before their huts, ragged, with patched knees and filthy beards, 
like the description of the Cossacks of former days, smoking their pipes ; 
and the cavalry and infantry were coming and going. 

Those who remained in garrison in the villages were obliged by their 
orders to give up their good walking-boots to the others, and to wear their 
old shoes. 

Mounted officers, with their low, flat caps pulled down upon their noses, 
’ were skimming along the paths by the road-8ide like the wind. In the old 
wayside inns, in the corners of the yards the dunghills were heaped up 
with entrails and skins of beasts ; hides, stuffed with straw, were hanging 
also from the banisters of the old galleries, where we used to see washed 
linen hanging out to dry. Misery, unspeakable misery, and gnawing 
anxiety were marked upon the countenances of the people. The Germans 
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alone looked fat and sleek in their broken boots; they had good white 
bread, good red wine, good meat, and smoked good tobacco or cigars: 
they were living like fighting-cocks. 

At a certain former time, these people had complained bitterly of our 
invasion of their country, without remembering that they had begun by 
invading ourselves. And yet they were right. At the close of the First 
Empire, the French were only fighting for one man; but the Germans had 
since had their revenge twice, in 1814 and 1815, and for fifty years they 
had always been coming to us as friends, and were received like brothers : 
we bore no malice against them, and they seemed to bear none against us ; 
peace had softened us. We only wished for their prosperity, as well as for 
our own; for nations are really happy only when their neighbours are 
prospering : then business and industry all move hand in hand together ! 
That was our position! We said nothing more of our victories ; we 
talked of our defeats, so as to do full justice to their courage and their 
patriotism ; we acknowledged our faults ; they pretended to acknowledge 
theirs, and talked of fraternity. We believed in their uprightness, in 
their candour and frankness: we were really fond of them. 

Now hatred has arisen between us. 

Whose the fault ? 

First, our stupidity, our ignorance. We all believed that the plébiscite 
was for peace; the ministers, the préfets, the sous-préfets, the magis- 
trates, the commissioners of police, everybody in authority affirmed this. 
A villain has used it to declare war! But the Germans were glad of the 
war ; they were full of hatred, and malice, and envy, without betraying it : 
they had long watched us and studied us; they endured everlasting drill 
and perpetual fatigue to become the strongest, and sought with pains for 
an opportunity to get war declared against themselves, and so set them- 
selves right in the eyes of Europe. The Spanish complication was but a 
trap laid by Bismarck for Bonaparte. The Germans said to one another: 
‘‘ We have twelve hundred thousand men under arms; we are four to one. 
Let us seize the opportunity! If the French Government take it into 
their heads to organise and discipline the Garde Mobile, all might be 
lost. . . . Quick, quick!” 

This is the uprightness, frankness, and fraternity of the Germans! 

Our idiot fell into the trap. The Germans overwhelmed us with their 
multitudes, They are our masters; they hold our country; we are pay- 
ing them milliards! and now they are coming back just as before into our 
towns and cities in troops, smiling upon us, extending the right hand: 
‘“‘Ha! ha! how are younow? Have you been pretty well all this long 
while ? What! don’t you know me? You look angry! Ah! but you - 
really shouldn’t. Such friends, such good old friends! Come, now! 
give me a small order, only a small one ; and don’t let us think of that 
unhappy war!” 

Faugh! Let us look another way ; it is too horrible. 

To excuse them, I say (for one must always seek excuses fur every- 
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thing) man is not by nature so debased ; there must be causes to explain 
so great a want of natural pride; and I say to myself—that these are poor 
creatures trained to submission, and that these unfortunate beings do as 
the birds do that the birdcatcher holds captive in his net; they sing, they 
chirp to decoy others. 

“Ah! how jolly it is here! how delightful here in Old Germany, with 
an Emperor, kings, princes, German dukes, grand-dukes, counts, and 
barons! What an honour to fight and die for the German Fatherland ! 
The German is the foremost man in the world.” 

Yes! yes! Poor devils! We know all about that. That is the song 
your masters taught you at school! For the King of Prussia, and for 
his nobility you work, you spy, you have your bones broken on the battle- 
field! They pay you with hollow phrases about the noble German, the 
German Fatherland, the German sky, the German Rhine; and when you 
sing false, with rough German slaps upon your German faces. 

No; no! itis of no use; the Alsacians and the Lorrainers will never 
whistle like you: they have learnt another tune. 

Well! all this did not save us from being nipped, George and me, and 
from being made aware that at the least resistance they would wring our 
necks like chickens. So we put a good face upon a bad game, observing 
the desolation of all this country, where the cattle plague had just broken 
out. At Lohre, at Ottviller, in a score of places, this terrible disease, the 
most ruinous for the peasantry, was already beginning its ravages ; and 
the Prussians, who eat more than four times the quantity of meat that we 
do,—when it belongs to other people—were afraid of coming short. 

Their veterinary doctors knew but one remedy ; when a beast fell ill, 
refused its fodder, and became low-spirited, they slaughtered it, and buried 
it with hide and horns, six feet under ground. This was not much 
cleverer than the bombardment of towns to force them to surrender, or the 
firing of villages io compel people to pay their requisitions. But then it 
answered the purpose ! 

The Germans in this campaign have taught us their best inventions ! 
They had thought them over for years, whilst our schoolmasters and our 
gazettes were telling us that they were passing away their time in dream- 
ing of philosophy, and other things of so extraordinary a kind that the 
French could not understand the thing at all. 

About eleven we were at Droulingen, where was a Silesian battalion 
ready to march to Metz. It seems that some cavalry were to follow 
us, and that the requisitions had exhausted the fodder in the country, for 
our hay and straw were immediately housed in a barn at the end of 
the village, and the Major gave us a receipt. He was a grey-bearded 
Prussian, and he examined us with wrinkled eyes, just like an old gen- 
darme who is about to take your description. 

This business concluded, George and I thought we might return at 
once ; when, looking through the window, we saw them loading our carts 
with the baggage of the battalion. ThenI came out, exclaiming: ‘‘Hallo! 
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those carts are ours! We only came to make a delivery of hay and 
straw!” 

The Silesian commander, a tall, stiff, and uncompromising-looking 
fellow, who was standing at the door, just turned his head, and, as the 
soldiers were stopping, quietly said: ‘Go on!” 

“But, captain,” said I, ‘‘ here is my receipt from the Major!” 

‘‘ Nothing to me,” said he, walking into the mess-room, where the 
table was laid for the officers. 

We stood outside in a state of indignation, as you may believe. The 
soldiers were enjoying the joke. I was very near giving them a rap with 
my whip-handle; but a couple of sentinels marching up and down with 
arms shouldered, would certainly have passed their bayonets through me. 
I turned pale, and went into Finck’s public-house, where George had 
turned in before me. The small parlour was full of soldiers, who were 
eating and drinking as none but Prussians can eat and drink: almost 
putting it into their noses. 

The sight and the smell drove us out, and George, standing at the 
door, said to me: ‘‘ Our wives will be anxious; had we not better find 
somebody to tell them what has happened to us ?”’ 

But it was no use wishing or looking; there was nobody. 

The officers’ horses along the wall, their bridles loose, were quietly 
munching their feed, and ours, which were already tired, got nothing. 

“« Hey !”’ said I to the feld-weibel, who was overlooking the loading of 
the carts; ‘I hope you will not think of starting without giving a handful 
to our horses ?”’ 

“<TIf you have got any money, you clown,” said he, grinning, “‘ you 
can give them hay, and even oats, as much as you like. There, look at 
the signboard before you: ‘ Hay and oats sold here.’”’ 

That moment I heaped up more hatred against the Prussians than I 
shall be able to satiate in all my life. 

*‘Come on,” cried George, pulling me by the arm; for he saw my 
indignation. 

And we went into the ‘ Bay Horse,”’ which was as full of people as 
the other, but larger and higher. We fed our horses; then, sitting alone 
in a corner, we ate a crust of bread and took a glass of wine, watching 
the movements of the troops outside. I went out to give my horses a 
couple of buckets of water, for I knew that the Germans would never 
take that trouble. 

George called to him the little pedlar Friedel, who was passing by 
with his pack, to tell him to inform our wives that we should not be home 
till to-morrow morning, being obliged to go on to Sarreguemines. Friedel 
promised, and went on his way. 

Almost immediately, the word of command and the rattle of arms 
warned us that the battalion was about to march. We only had the time 
to pay and to lay hold of the horses’ bridles. 

It was pleasant weather for walking—neither too much sun nor too 
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much shade; fine autumn weather. And since, in comparing the 
Germans with our own soldiers as to their marching powers, I have 
often thought that they never would have reached Paris but for our rail- 
roads. Their infantry are just as conspicuous for their slowness and their 
heaviness as their cavalry are for their swiftness and activity. These 
people are splay-footed, and they cannot keep up long. When they are 
running, their clumsy boots make a terrible clatter ; which is perhaps the 
reason why they wear them: they encourage each other by this means, 
and imagine they dismay the enemy. A single company of theirs makes 
more noise than one of our regiments. But they soon break out in a 
perspiration, and their great delight is to get up and have a ride. 

Towards evening, by five o’clock, we had only gone about three 
leagues from Droulingen, when, instead of continuing on their way, the 
commander gave the battalion orders to turn out of it into a parish road 
on the left. Whether it was to avoid the lodgings by the way, which 
were all exhausted, or for some other reason, I cannot say. 

Seeing this, I ran to the commanding officer in the greatest distress. 

‘But in the name of heaven, captain,” said I, ‘are you not going 
on to Sarreguemines? We are fathers of families; we have wives and 
children! You promised that at Sarreguemines we might unload and 
return home.” 

George was coming, too, to complain; but he had not yet reached us, 
when the commander, from on horseback, roared at us with a voice of 
rage: ‘* Will you return to your carts, or I will have you beaten till all is 
blue? Will you make haste back ?” 

Then we returned to take hold of our bridles, with our heads hanging 
down. ‘Three hours after, at nightfall, we came into a miserable village, 
full of small crosses along the road, and where the people had nothing 
to give us ; for famine had overtaken them. 

We had scarcely halted, when a convoy of bread, meat, and wine 
arrived, escorted by a few hussars. No doubt it came from Alberstroff. 
Every soldier received his ration, but we got not so much as an onion: 
not a crust of bread—nothing—nor our horses either. 

That night, George and I rested alone, under the shelter of a deserted 
smithy, while the Prussians were asleep in every hut and in the barns, 
and the sentinels paced their rounds about our carts, with their muskets 
shouldered ; we began to deliberate what we ought to do. 

George, who already foreboded the miseries which were awaiting us, 
would have started that moment, leaving both horses and carts; but I 
could not entertain such an idea as that. Give up my pair of beautiful 
dappled grey horses, which I had bred and reared in my own orchard at 
the back of the mill! It was impossible. 

‘‘ Listen to me,” said George. ‘‘ Remember the Alsacians who have 
been passing by us the last fortnight: they look as if they had come out 
of their graves; they had never received the smallest ration. They would 
have been carried even to Paris if they had not run away. You see that 
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these Germans have no bowels. They are possessed with a bitter hatred 
against the French, which makes them as hard as iron ; they have been 
incited against us at their schools; they would like to exterminate us to 
the last man. Let us expect nothing of them, that will be the safest. I 
have only six francs in my pocket ; what have you ?” 

‘‘ Eight livres and ten sous.” 

‘‘ With that, Christian, we cannot go far. The nearer we get to 
Metz, the worse ruin we shall find the country in. If we were but able 
to write home, and ask for a little money! but you see they have 
sentinels on every road, at the ends of all the lanes: they allow neither 
foot-passengers, nor letters, nor news to pass. Believe me, let us try to 
escape.” 

‘All these good arguments were useless. I thought that, with a little 
patience, perhaps at the next village, other horses and other carriages 
might be found to requisition, and that we might be allowed quietly to 
return home. That would have been natural and proper; and so in any 
country in the world they would have done. 

George, seeing that he was unable to shake my resolution, lay down 
upon a bench and went to sleep. I could not shut my eyes. 

Next day, at six o’clock, we had to resume the march; the Silesians 
well-refreshed, we with empty stomachs. 

We were moving in the direction of Gros Tenquin. The further we 
advanced, the less I knew of the country. It was the country around 
Metz, le pays Messin, an old French district, and our misery increased 
at every stage. The Prussians continued to receive whatever they 
required, and took no further trouble with us than merely preventing us 
from leaving their company: they treated us like beasts of burden; and, 
in spite of all our economy, our money was wasting away. 

Never was so sad a position as ours; for, on the fourth or fifth day, 
the officer, guessing from our appearance that we were meditating flight, 
quite unceremoniously said in our presence to the sentinels: ‘‘If those 
people stir out of the road, fire upon them.” 

We met many others in a similar position to ours, in the midst of 
these squadrons and these regiments, which were continually crossing 
each other and were covering the roads. At the sight of each other, we 
felt as if we could burst into tears. 

George always kept up his spirits, and even from time to time he 
assumed an air of gaiety, asking a light of the soldiers to light his pipe, 
and singing sea-songs, which made the Prussian officers laugh. They 
said: ‘‘ This fellow is a real Frenchman : he sees things in a bright light.” 

I could not understand that at all: no, indeed! I said to myself 
that my cousin was losing his senses. 

What grieved me still more was to see my fine horses perishing—my 
poor horses, so sleek, so spirited, so steady, the best horses in the com- 
mune, and which I had reared with so much satisfaction. Oh, how 
deplorable! . . . Passing along the hedges, by the roadside, I pulled here 
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and there handfuls of grass, to give them a taste of something green, and 
for a moment they would stare at it, and toss up their heads, then devour 
this poor stuff. The poor brutes could be seen wasting away, and this 
pained me more than anything. 

Then the thoughts of my wife and Grédel, and their uneasiness, what 
they were doing, what was becoming of the mill and our village—what 
the people would say when they knew that their mayor was gone, and 
then the town, and Jacob—everything overwhelmed me, and made my 
heart sink within me. 

But the worst of all, and what I shall never forget, was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Metz. 

For a fortnight or three weeks there had been no more fighting; the 
city and Bazaine’s army were surrounded by huge earthworks, which 
the Prussians had armed with guns. We could see that afar off, following 
the road on our right. We could see many places, too, where the soil 
had been recently turned over ; and George said they were pits, in which 
hundreds of dead lay buried. A few burnt and bombarded villages, farms, 
and castles in ruins, were also seen in the neighbourhood. There was no 
more fighting; but there was a talk of francs-tireurs, and the Silesians 
looked uncomfortable. 

At last, on the tenth day after our departure, after having crossed 
and recrossed the country in all directions, we arrived about three o'clock, 
at a large village on the Moselle, when the battalion came to a halt. 
Several detachments from our battalion had filled up the gaps in other 
battalions, so that there remained with us only the third part of the men 
who had come from Droulingen. 

After the distribution of provender, seeing that the officers’ horses 
had been fed, and that they were putting their bridles on, I just went and 
picked up a few handfuls of hay and straw which were lying on the ground, 
to give to mine. I had collected a small bundle, when a corporal on 
guard in the neighbourhood, having noticed what I was doing, came and 
seized me by the whiskers, shaking me, and striking me on the face. 

‘““Ah! you greedy old miser! Is that the way you feed your 
beasts ?” 

I was beside myself with rage, and had already lifted my whip-handle 
to send the rascal sprawling on the earth, when Cousin George precipitated 
himself between us, crying: ‘Christian! what are you dreaming of ?”’ 

He wrested the whip from me, and whilst I was quivering in every 
limb, he began to excuse me to the dirty Prussian ; saying that I had 
acted hastily, that I had thought the hay was to be left, that it ought to 
be considered that our horses too followed the battalion, &c. 

The fellow listened, drawn up like a gendarme, and said: “‘ Well, then, 
I will pass it over this time; but if he begins his tricks again, it will be 
quite another thing.” 

Then I went into the stable and stretched myself in the empty rack, 
my hat drawn over my face, without stirring for a couple of hours. 
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The battalion was going to march again. George was looking for me 
everywhere. At last he found me. I rose, came out, and the sight of 
all these soldiers dressed in line, with their rifles and their helmets, made 
my blood run cold: I wished for death. 

George spoke not a word, and we moved forward; but from that 
moment I had resolved upon flight, at any price, abandoning everything. 

The same evening, an extraordinary event happened; we received a 
little straw! We lay in the open air, under our carts, because the village 
at which we had just arrived was full of troops. I had only twelve sous 
left, and George but twenty or thirty. He went to buy a little bread and 
eau-de-vie in a public-house ; we dipped our bread in it, and in this way 
we were just able to sustain life. 

Every time the corporal passed, who had laid his hand upon me, my 
knife moved of its own accord in my pocket, and I said to myself: ‘ Shall 
an Alsacian, an old Alsacian, endure this affront without revenge ? Shall it 
be said that Alsacians allow themselves to be knocked about by such 
spawn as these fellows, whom we have thrashed a hundred times in days 
gone by, and who used to run away from us like hares ?”’ 

George, who could see by my countenance what I was thinking of, 
said: ‘Christian! Listen to me. Don’t get angry. Set down these 
blows to the account of the Pleébiscite, like the bonds for bread, flour, 
hay, meat, and the rest. It was you who voted all that: the Germans 
are not the causes! They are brute beasts, so used to have their faces 
slapped, that they catch every opportunity to give others the like, when 
there is no danger, and when they are ten to one. These slaps don’t 
produce the same effect on them as on us; they are felt only on the 
surface, no further! So comfort yourself; this monstrous beast never 
thought he was inflicting any disgrace upon you; he took you for one of 
his own sort.” 

But instead of pacifying me, George only made me the more indig- 
nant ; especially when he told me that the Germans, talking together, had 
told how Queen Augusta of Prussia had just sent her own cook to the 
Emperor Napoleon, to cook nice little dishes for him; and her own band 
to play agreeable music under his balcony ! 

I had had enough! I lay under our cart, and all that night I had 
none but bad dreams. 

We had always hoped that, on coming near a railway, the remains of 
the battalion would get in, and that we should be sent home: unhappily 
our men were intended to fill up gaps in other battalions: companies were 
detached right and left, but there were always enough left to want our 
conveyances, and to prevent us from setting off home. 

We had not had clean shirts for a fortnight; we had not once taken 
off our shoes, knowing that we should have too much difficulty in getting 
them on again; we had been wetted through with rain and dried by the 
sun five-and-twenty times ; we had suffered all the misery and wretched- 
ness of hunger, we were reduced to scarecrows by weariness and suffering ; 
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but neither cousin nor I suffered from dysentery like those Germans; the 
poorest nourishment still sustained us; but the bacon, the fresh meat, 
the fruits, the raw vegetables devoured by these creatures without the least 
discretion, worked upon them dreadfully: no experience could teach them 
wisdom ; their natural voracity made them devoid of all prudence. 

As a climax to our miseries, the officers of our battalion were talking 
of marching on Paris. 

The Prussians knew a month beforehand that Bazaine would never 
come out of his camp, and that he would finally surrender after he had 
consumed all the provisions in Metz; they said this openly, and looked 
upon Marshal Bazaine as our best general: they praised and exalted him 
for his splendid campaign. The only fault they could find was, that he had 
not shut himself up sooner; because then things would have been settled 
much earlier. They complained too, of our Emperor, and affirmed that 
the best thing we could do would be to set him on his throne again. 

George and I heard these things repeated a hundred times at the inns 
and public-houses where we halted. The French innkeepers made us sit 
behind the stove, and for pity, passed us sometimes the leavings of the 
soup ; but for this, we should have perished of hunger. They asked us in 
whispers what the Germans were saying, and when we repeated their 
sayings, the poor people said to us: ‘‘ Really, how fond the Prussians are 
of us! Certainly they do owe some comfort to the men who have 
surrendered! Every brave deed deserves to be rewarded.” 

One of the Lorraine innkeepers said this to us; he was also the first 
to tell us that Gambetta, having escaped from Paris in a balloon, was now 
at Tours with Glais-Bizoin, and several others, to raise a powerful army 
behind the Loire. In these parts they got the Belgian papers, and when- 
ever we heard a bit of good news, it screwed up our courage a little. 

Quantities of provisions and stores were passing: immense flocks of 
sheep, and herds of oxen, cases of sausages, barrels of bread, wine, and 
flour; sometimes regiments also. The trains for the East were carrying 
wounded in heaps, stretched one over another in the carriages upon 
mattrasses on frames, their pale faces seeking fresh air and coolness at 
all the windows. German doctors with the red cross upon their arms were 
accompanying them, and in every village there were ambulances. 

The heavy rains and the first frosts had come. A thousand rumours 
were afloat of great battles under the walls of Paris. The Prussians were 
especially wroth with Gambetta; ‘that Gambetta! the bandit!” as 
they called him, who was preventing them from having peace and bringing 
back Napoleon. Never have Iseen men so enraged with an enemy because 
he would not surrender. The officers and soldiers talked of nothing else. 

‘‘ That Gambetta,” said they, ‘is the cause of all our trouble. His 
francs-tireurs deserve to be strung up. But for him, peace would be made. 
We should already have got Alsace and Lorraine; and the Emperor 
Napoleon, at the head of the army of Metz, would have been on his way 
to restore order at Paris.” 
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At every convoy of wounded their indignation mounted higher. They 
thought it perfectly natural and proper that they should set fire to us, 
devastate our country, plunder and shoot us; but for us to defend our- 
selves was infamous ! 

Is it possible to imagine a baser hypocrisy? For they did not believe 
what they were saying; they wanted to make us think that our cause 
was a bad one ;_ yet how could there be a holier and a more glorious one ? 

Of course every Frenchman, from the oldest to the youngest—and 
principally the women—prayed for Gambetta’s success, and more than 
once tears of emotion dropped at the thought that, perhaps, he might save 
us. Crowds of young men left the country to join him, and then the 
Prussians burdened their parents with a war contribution of fifty francs a 
day. They were ruining them; and yet this did not prevent others from 
following in numerous bands. 

The Prussians threatened with the galleys whosoever should connive at 
the flight, as they called it, of these volunteers, whether by giving them 
money, or supplying them with guides, or by any other means. Violence, 
cruelty, falsehood—all sorts of means seemed good to the Germans to 
reduce us to submission; but arms were the least resorted to of all 
these means, because they did not wish to lose men, and in fighting they 
might have done so. 

We had stopped three days at the village of Jametz in the direction of 
Montmédy. It was in the latter part of October ; the rain was pouring ; 
George and I had been received by an old Lorraine woman, tall and spare, 
Mother Marie-Jeanne, whose son was serving in Metz. She had a small 
cottage by the roadside, with a little loft above, which you reached by a 
ladder, and a small garden behind, entirely ravaged. A few ropes of onions, 
a few peas and beans in a basket, were all her provisions. She concealed 
nothing ; and whenever a Prussian came in to ask for anything, she feigned 
deafness and answered nothing. Her misery, her broken windows, her 
dilapidated walls, and the little cupboard left wide open, soon induced 
these greedy gluttons to go somewhere else, supposing there was nothing 
for them there. 

This poor woman had observed our wretched plight; she had invited 
us in, asking us where we were from, and we had told her of our misfor- 
tunes. She herself had told us that there remained a few bundles of hay 
in the loft, and that we might take them, as she had no need for them ; 
the Germans having eaten her cow. 

We climbed up there to sleep by night, and we drew up the ladder 
after us, listening to the rain plashing on the roof and running off the tiles. 

George had but ten sous left, and I had nothing, when, on the third 
day, as we were lying in the hay-loft, about two in the morning, the bugle 
sounded. Something had happened: an order had come—I don’t know what. 

We listened attentively. There were hurrying footsteps ; the butts of 
the muskets were rattling on the pavement; they were assembling, falling 
in, and in all directions were cries : 
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‘‘ The drivers! the drivers! where are they ?” 

The commander was swearing ; he shouted furiously. 

‘‘ Fetch them here! find them! shoot the vagabonds!”’ 

We did not stir a finger. 

Suddenly the door burst open. The Prussians demanded in German 
and in French : ‘‘ Where are the drivers—those Alsacian drivers ?”’ 

The aged dame answered not a word ; she shook her head, and looked 
as deaf as a post, just as usual. At last, out they rushed again. The 
rascals had indeed seen the trap-door in the ceiling, but it seems they 
were in a hurry, and could not find a ladder without losing time. At last, 
whether they saw it or not, presently we heard the tramping of the men in 
the mud, the cracking of the whips, the rolling of the carts, and then all 
was silent. 

The battalion had disappeared. 

Then only, after they had left half-an-hour, the kind old woman below 
began to call to us. ‘ You can come down,” she said ; they are gone now.” 

And we came down. 

The poor woman said, laughing heartily, ‘‘ Now you are safe! Only 
you must lose no time ; there might come an order to catch you. There, 
eat that.” 

She took out of the cupboard a large basin full of soup made of beans; 
—for she used to cook enough for three or four days at a time—and 
warmed it over the fire. 

‘“‘ Eat it all; never mind me! I have got more beans left.” 

There was no need for pressing, and in a couple of minutes the basin 
was empty. 

The good woman looked on with pleasure, and George said to her: 
‘* We have not had such a meal for a week.” 

‘*So much the better! I am glad to have done you any service! And 
now go. I wish I could give you some money; but I have none.” 

‘‘You have saved our lives,” Isaid. ‘‘God grant you may see your 
son again! But I have another request to make before we go.” 

‘¢ What is it, then?” 

‘* Leave to give you a kiss.” 

** Ah, gladly, my poor Alsacians, with all my heart! I am not pretty, 
as I used to be; but it is all the same.”’ 

And we kissed her as we would a mother. 

When we went to the door, the daylight was breaking. 

‘‘ Before you lies the road to Dun-sur-Meuse,”’ she said, ‘‘ don’t take 
that ; that is the road the Prussians have taken: no doubt the com- 
mander has given a description of you in the next village. But here is the 
road to Metz by Damvillers and Etain; follow «hat. If you are stopped, 
say that your horses were worked to death, and you were released.” 

This poor old woman was full of good sense. We pressed her hand 
again, with tears in our eyes, and then we set off, following the road she 
had pointed out to us. 
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I should be very much puzzled now to tell you all the villages we 
passed between Jametz and Rothalp. All that country between Metz, 
Montmédy, and Verdun was swarming with cavalry and infantry, living at 
the expense of the people, and keeping them, as it were, in a net, to eat 
them as they were wanted. The troops of the line, and especially the 
gunners, kept around the fortresses; the rest, the landwehr in masses, 
occupied even the smallest hamlets, and made requisitions everywhere. 

In one little village between Jametz and Damvillers, we heard on our 
right a sharp rattle of musketry along a road, and George said to me; 
‘‘ Behind there our battalion is engaged. All I hope is that the brave 
commander who talked of shooting us may get a ball through him, and 
your corporal too.” 

The village people standing at their doors said, ‘It is the francs- 
tireurs !” 

And joy broke out in every countenance, especially when an old man 
ran up from the path by the cemetery, crying: ‘‘ Two carriages, full of 
wounded, are coming—two large Alsacian waggons; they are escorted 
by hussars.” 

We had just stopped at a grocer’s shop in the market square, and 
were asking the woman who kept this little shop if there was no watch- 
maker in the place—for my cousin wished to sell his watch, which he had 
hidden beneath his shirt since we had left Droulingen—and the woman 
was coming down the steps to point out the spot, when the old man began 
to cry, ‘‘ Here come the Alsacian carts!” 

Immediately, without waiting for more, we set off at a run to the 
other end of the village; but near to a little river, whose name I cannot 
remember, just over a clump of pollard willows, we caught the glitter of a 
couple of helmets, and this made us take a path along the river-side, 
which was then running over in consequence of the heavy rains. We 
went on thus a considerable distance, sometimes having the water up to 
our knees. 

In about half-an-hour we were getting out of these reed-beds, and 
had just caught sight, above the hill on our left, the steeple of another 
village, when a cry of ‘‘ Wer da!” * stopped us short, near a deserted hut 
two or three hundred paces from the first house. At the same moment a 
landwehr started out of the empty house, his rifle pointed at us, and with 
his finger on the trigger. 

George, seeing no means of escape, answered, ‘‘ Gute freund! ” } 

** Stand there,” cried the German: ‘‘ don’t stir, or I fire.” 

We were, of course, obliged to stop, and only ten minutes afterwards, a 
picket coming out of the village to relieve the sentinel, carried us off like 
vagrants to the mayoralty-house. There the captain of the landwehr 
questioned us at great length as to who we were, whence we came, the 
cause of our departure, and why we had no passes. 





* “Who goes there ?” ¢ “A friend.” 
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We repeated that our horses were dead of overwork, and that we 
had been told to return home ; but he refused to believe us. At last, how- 
ever, as George was asking him for money to pursue our journey, he began 
to exclaim: ‘ To the with you, scoundrels! Am I to furnish you 
with provisions and rations! Go; and mind you don’t come this way 
again, or it will be worse for you! ”’ 

We went out very well satisfied. 

At the bottom of the stairs, George was thinking of going up again 
to ask for a pass ; but I was so alarmed lest this captain should change 
his mind, that I obliged my cousin to put a good distance between that 
fellow and ourselves with all possible speed ; which we did, without any 
other misadventure until we came to Etain. There George sold his gold 
watch and chain for sixty-five francs; making, however, the watchmaker 
promise that if he remitted to him seventy-five francs before the end of 
the month, the watch and chain should be returned to him. 

The watchmaker promised, and cousin then taking me by the arm, 
said: ‘* Now, Christian, come on; we have fasted long enough, let us 
have a banquet.” 

And a hundred paces further on, at the street corner, we went into one 
of those little inns where you may have a bed for a few sous. 

The men there, in a little dark room, were not gentlemen; they were 
taking their bottles of wine, with their caps over one ear, and shirt collars 
loose and open ; but seeing us at the door, ragged as we were, with three- 
weeks’ shirts, and beards and hats saturated and out of all shape and 
discoloured with rain and sun, they took us at first for bear-leaders or 
dromedary drivers. 

The hostess, a fat woman, came forward to ask us what we wanted. 

‘‘ Your best strong soup, a good piece of beef, a bottle of good wine, 
and as much bread as we can eat,’’ said George. 

The fat woman gazed at us with winking eyes, and without moving, 
as if to ask: ‘ All very fine! but who is going to pay me?” 

George displayed a five-frane piece, and at once she replied, smiling : 
‘Gentlemen, we will attend to you immediately.” 

Around us were murmurings: ‘‘ They are Alsacians! they are Ger- 
mans! they are this, they are that!” 

But we heeded nothing; we spread our elbows upon the table ; and 
the soup having appeared in a huge basin, it was evident that our appe- 
tites were good ; as for the beef, a regular Prussian morsel, it was gone in 
a twinkling, although it weighed two pounds and was flanked with potatoes 
and other vegetables. Then, the first bottle having disappeared, George 
had called for a second ; and our eyes were beginning to be opened ; we 
regarded the people in another light; and one of the bystanders having 
ventured to repeat that we were Germans, George turned sharply round 
and cried: ‘‘ Who says we are Germans? Come let us see! If he has 
any spirit, let him rise. We Germans!” 

Then he took up the bottle and shattered it upon the table in a 
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thousand fragments. I saw that he was losing his head, and cried to 
him: ‘‘ George, for heaven’s sake don’t: you will get us taken up!” 

But all the spectators agreed with him. 

‘‘Tt is abominable!” cried George. ‘‘ Let the man who said we are 
Germans stand out and speak ; let him come out with me: let him choose 
sabre, or sword, whatever he likes, it is all the same to me.” 

The speaker then called upon, a youth, rose and said: ‘ Pardon me, 
I apologize ; I though ¥ 

‘< You had no right to think,”’ said George ; ‘‘ such things never should 
be said. We are Alsacians; true Frenchmen, men of mature age ; my 
companion’s son is at Phalsburg in the Mobiles, and I have served in the 
Marines. We have been carried away, dragged off by the Germans; we 
have lost our horses and our carriages, and now on arriving here, our own 
fellow-countrymen insult us in this way because we have said a few words 
in Alsacian, just as Bretons would speak in Breton, and Provencals in 
Provencal.” 

“‘T ask your pardon,” repeated the young man. ‘I was in the wrong 
—I acknowledge it. You are good Frenchmen.” 

‘‘T forgive you,” said George, scrutinizing him; “ but how old are 





you?” 

‘“‘ Eighteen.” 

‘¢ Well, go where you ought to be, and show that you, too, are as 
good a Frenchman as we are. There are no young men left in Alsace. 
You understand my meaning.” 

Everybody was listening. The young man went out, and as cousin 
was asking for another bottle, the landlady whispered to him over his 
shoulder: ‘‘ You are good Frenchmen ; but you have spoken before a 
great many people—strangers, that I know nothing of. You had 
better go.” 

Immediately, George recovered his senses ; he laid a cent-sous piece 
on the table, the woman gave him two francs fifty centimes change, and 


we went out. 
Once out, George said to me: “‘ Let us step out: anger makes a fool 


of a man.” 

And we set off down one little street, then up another, till we came 
out into the open fields. Night was approaching: if we had been taken 
again, it would have been a worse business than the first; and we knew 
that so well, that that night and the next day we dared not even enter the 
villages, for fear of being seized and brought back to our battalion. 

At last, fatigue obliged us to enter an enclosure. It was very cold for 
the season ; but we had become accustomed to our wretchedness, and we 
slept against a wall, upon a bit of straw matting, just as in our own 
beds. Rising in the morning at the dawn of day, we found ourselves 
covered with hoar frost, and George, straining his eyes in the distance, 
asked: ‘‘Do you know that place down there, Christian ?”’ 

I looked. 
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‘* Why, it is Chateau-Salins ! ” 

Ah! now all was wll. At Chateau-Salins lived an old cousin, 
Desjardins, the first dye: in the country. Desjardins’ grandfather and 
ours had married sisters before the Revolution. He was a Lutheran, and 
even a Calvinist ; we were Catholics; but, nevertheless, we knew each 
other, and were fond of each other as very near relations. 


x. 


We arrived at the door of Jacques Desjardins about seven in the 
morning ; he had just got up, and was taking coffee with his wife and his 
children. 

At the first sight of us, Desjardins stood with his mouth wide open, 
and his wife and his children were preparing for flight, or to call for help ; 
but when I said: ‘‘ Good morning, cousin ; it is we,” Desjardins cried : 
‘*Good heavens! it is Christian and George Weber! What has 
happened ? ” 

‘* Yes, it is we, indeed, cousin,” said George. ‘‘ See what a condition 
the Prussians have brought us to.” 

“‘ The Prussians! Ah, the brigands!”’ said Desjardins. ‘Lise, send 
to the butcher for some chops—get some wine up. Ah! my poor cousins. 
I think you must want to change your clothes, too.” 

‘* Yes,”’ said George ; ‘‘and to shave.” 

‘* Well, come then. Whilst your breakfast is getting ready, you will 
change your shirts and clothes. You will put on mine, until yours have 
been washed. Good gracious! is it possible?” 

He took us into a beautiful room upstairs; he opened the linen 
drawers. Cousin Lise was coming to fill our basins with clean warm 
water. 

‘¢ Put on my shoes and stockings, too,” said Desjardins. ‘‘ Here are 
my razors. Make yourselves comfortable. Ah! those thieves and rogues 
of Germans! Did they, indeed, treat you in that way—a mayor and 
a person of such respectability ?” 

Then she left the room, and we began to throw off our clothes. The 
sight of our stockings, our neckerchiefs, and our shirts made this kind 
old father Desjardins groan; for he was one of the best of men. He could 
hardly believe his eyes, and said: ‘‘ My poor cousins! you have had a 
dreadful bad time.” 

Our first business was to get a good wash. ‘The nice clean white 
shirts were already spread open upon the bed; and I cannot tell you 
what pleasure I experienced in feeling this nice fresh linen next to my 
skin. 

After this I shaved, while George was recounting our misfortunes to 
our cousin, who interrupted him at every moment, crying: ‘‘ What! what! 
Did the barbarous creatures carry their cruelty to such a point? Then 
they are bandits indeed! Never has the like been seen!” 

VoL. xxvy.—no. 147. 14, 
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I wiped myself dry and comfortable, even to behind the ears, and 
passed the razor to George. Our cousin Desjardins lent me a pair of 
stockings, trousers, a blouse and nice dry shoes. We were about the 
same height, and never had I been more comfortable in my life. 

Then George dressed; and just as we were finishing, the servant 
came tapping at the door, to announce breakfast ; and we came down, full 
of grateful feelings. 

Cousin Lise and the children were waiting to embrace us ; for they did 
not dare come near us before, and now they were anxious to excuse 
themselves for having received us so badly. But it was natural enough, 
and we did not feel hurt. 

I need not tell you with what appetites we breakfasted. George 
began again the story of our misfortunes for Cousin Lise and the children, 
who were listening with eyes wide open with amazement, and cried : 
‘“‘Ts it really possible ? How much you must have suffered, and how 
happy you must be now you are safe!” 

When we had finished she told us that all this was the doing of the 
Jesuits; that those people had sent abroad evil reports of the Protestants ; 
and that now, the Prussians having proved victorious, they were preaching 
against Gambetta and Garibaldi. She told us that it was those people 
who had excited the Emperor to declare war, supposing that their Society 
would have nothing to lose and everything to gain by it; that if the French 
should conquer, they would crush the Lutherans ; and that if the French 
lost, Chambord would be set up again, to restore to the Pope the ancient 
patrimony of St. Peter. 

Thus spoke Cousin Lise, an elderly woman, with hair turning grey, 
and who took a pleasure in discussing these subjects. 

But George, after emptying his glass, answered that the true cause of 
all our misfortunes was the army ; that that army was not the army of the 
nation, but of the Emperor, who bestowed rank, honours, pensions, and 
grants of money ; that the interest of such an army is ever opposed to 
that of the country and the people, because the army wants war, to get 
promotion ; but the people want peace, to work, bring up their children, 
and gain a livelihood. 

Cousin Desjardins agreed with him; and when coffee was brought, 
Lise and her children went out. Pipes were lighted, and our cousin told 
us the latest news. 

Desjardins had many books, like most of the Protestants, and received 
newspapers from all quarters ; first of all, the Independance Belge, then 
papers from Cologne, Frankfort, Berne in Switzerland, Geneva, and else- 
where. At his age—having a son fifty years old—he did not trouble 
himself much now about dyeing or business, and spent his time in 
reading. 

He was therefore a better-informed man than we were, and one in 
whom we could place full confidence. It was from him that we heard 
of the splendid defence of Chateaudun, the landing of Garibaldi at Mar- 
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seilles, and his appointment as Gencral of the Army of the Vosges, the 
march of the Bavarians under Von der Tann upon the Loire, and the arrival 
of the francs-tireurs in our mountains, in the direction of Epinal and 
Raon I’Etape. He read to us that fine proclamation of Gambetta to the 
French people, setting forth the high purpose of the inhabitants of Paris, 
their inexhaustible means of defence, the organization of the citizens as 
National Guards, the union and harmony of all in this moment of 
difficulty, and the victualling of the city for several months, which should 
raise the spirit of the provinces and give them courage to follow so noble 
an example. 

I still remember this passage, which stirred me like a trumpet : 

‘‘ Citizens of the departments, this position of affairs imposes important 
duties upon you. The first of all is to allow no other occupation what- 
ever to divert your attention from the war—from a struggle to the very 
last extremity ; the second is, until peace shall be made, loyally to accept 
the Republican power, which has sprung equally from necessity and from 
right principle. You must have but one thought: to rescue France from 
the abyss into which it has been plunged by the Empire. There is no 
want of men: all that is wanting is determination, decision and continuity 
in the execution of plans; what we have lost by the disgraceful capitula- 
tion of Sedan is arms. The whole of the resources of our nation had 
been directed upon Sedan, Metz, and Strasbourg; and we might justly 
conclude that by one final and guilty plot, the author of all our disasters 
had schemed, in falling, to deprive us of all means of repairing the ruin 
he had caused!” 

‘‘ He is quite capable,” cried George. ‘‘ Yes, I am sure the honest 
man contrived to leave himself a back door into Prussia.” 

Cousin Desjardins continued : ‘‘ At this moment, thanks to the extra- 
ordinary exertions of patriotic men, arrangements have been concluded, 
the end and object of which is to draw to ourselves all the disposable 
muskets in all the markets of the globe. The difficulty of effecting this 
negotiation was very serious: it is now overcome. With regard to equip- 
ments and clothing, manufactories and workshops will be multiplied, and 
materials laid under requisition wherever needed ; neither hands nor zeal 
on the part of workers are wanting, nor will money be lacking. All our 
immense resources must be called into play, the lethargy of the rural 
districts shaken into activity, partizan warfare spread in all directions. 
Let us, therefore, rise as one man, and suffer death rather than submit to 
the disgrace of a partition of our country.” 

The enthusiasm of George rose with every sentence. 

““Good! good!” cried he, ‘This is speaking to some purpose. 
Once give the impulse, and the object will soon be gained. Oar youths 
will take up arms en masse. One victory, only one, and all France would 
rise ; we should fall like hail on the backs of the scoundrels; they would 
be looked out for at every corner in the woods: not a man would live to 
get back again!” 


” 
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Cousin Desjardins, having folded up his papers, said nothing ; I, too, 
was full of my own thoughts. 

** And you, cousin,” said I, ‘‘ have you any confidence ?” 

And only after a minute’s silence, and having taken a good pinch of 
snuff, to waken up his ideas—for he took snuff, like all the old folks, but 
did not smoke ; after a moment he spoke: ‘‘ No, Christian, I have no 
hope: but it is not the Germans that I fear; they have taken Strasbourg ; 
after a time they will have Metz by starvation—that is already settled. 
They are besieging Verdun; Soissons has just fallen into their hands; 
they have invested Paris; they are advancing upon Orleans. Well, in 
spite of all this, it is not the Germans that I fear.” 

** Who then?” asked George. 

Without noticing the question, he continued: “ France is so strong, 
so brave, so rich, so intelligent, that in a few months she could have flung 
these barbarians across the Rhine again; but what alarms me, is the 
enemies in our midst.” 

‘* Nobody is moving,” said I. 

“Tt is just because no one is moving that the Germans are on the 
Loire ;”’ said he, fixing his clear, grey eyes upon me. ‘If the question 
was to restore Chambord, Ferdinand Philippe, or even Bonaparte IV., 
you would see all the old councillors-general, all the councillors of the 
arrondissements, all the old préfets, sous-préfets, magistrates, police 
inspectors, receivers of taxes, comptrollers, gardes généraux, mayors, and 
deputy mayors in the field. No matter which of the three, for the 
principal object is to have a Monsieur who has crosses, promotions, 
pensions, and perquisites to give: whichever of the lot, it is all the same 
to them ; they only want just one such man! These people would move 
heaven and earth for their man: they would put the peasants into line by 
thousands, they would sing the Marseillaise, they would shout ‘the 
country is in danger!’ And the bishops, the priests, the curés, the 
vicars, would preach the holy war; France would drive the Prussians to 
the farthest corner of Prussia; arms, munition of war, stores would be 
found for everyday! But as itis a Republic, and as the Republic demands 

‘the separation of Church and State, free education, compulsory military 
service ; as it declares that all must contribute to the public good, that 
a rich fool is not a better man than a poor but able man; and because on 
this principle, merit would be everything, and intrigues and knavery go to 
the wall, they had rather see France dismembered than consent to a 
Republic! What would become of the good places of the senators, the 
peers of France, prefects, chamberlains, squires, receivers-general, stewards, 
marshals, influential deputies, and bishops under a Republic? They 
would all be put into one basket ; and they don’t want that. They would 
rather the King of Prussia than the Republic, if the King of Prussia 
would only engage to keep all the good places for them. Yes, in their 
eyes la patrie means lucrative places and pensions. It is not the first 
time that the Germans have been relied upon to restore order in France. 
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Marie Antoinette had already ceded Alsace to Austria, to have her ante- 
chambers filled again with smooth-faced, obsequious old servitors. Passing 
events bring back those times again. Formerly the hunters after pen- 
sions, the egotists who wanted to snap up everything and leave nothing 
for the people, were called nobles; now it is the bourgeois trained by the 
Jesuits. But at that time the chiefs of the Republic were resolved upon 
the triumph of justice. They did not leave the functionaries and the 
generals of Louis XVI. at the head of the administrations and of the 
armies. These great patriots had common sense. They established 
republican municipalities in every commune; they gave the command of 
our armies to republican generals; they restrained the réactionnaires ; 
and having cleared our territory of Germans, they judged those who had 
called them in; and France was saved. 

‘‘ The same thing would happen to-day, in spite of all the preparations 
of Germany, in spite of the treason of Bonaparte, who, seeing his dynasty 
sacrificed by his own incapacity, gave up our last army at Sedan, to 
stay the victory of the Republic. 

‘* Yes, notwithstanding the egotism of this unhappy man, we might 
yet beat the Germans, if the Royalists were not at the head of our 
affairs; but they are everywhere. In Paris, they command the National 
Guard and the army; in the provinces, they are forming those famous 
councils-general, whence have been drawn the juries to acquit Pierre 
Bonaparte, and who would without shame sentence Gambetta to death if 
they were assembled to try him. Instead of helping this brave man, this 
good patriot to save France, they will obstruct him ; they will run sticks 
between the spokes of his wheels; they will hinder him from getting the 
necessary levies ; they will damp the enthusiasm of the people. See what 
all these German papers say: they cannot sufficiently abuse Gambetta, 
who is defending his country, nor sufficiently flatter the councils-general 
named under the Empire.” 

‘¢ But, then,” said George, ‘‘ must we surrender ?”’ 

‘‘No,” replied Desjardins. ‘‘ Although we are sure of being vanquished, 
we must show that we are still the old race: that its roots are not dead, 
and that the tree will sprout again. If we had reeled and fallen under 
the blow of Sedan, the contempt of Europe and of the whole world would 
have covered us forever. The nation has risen since. It seems incredible. 
Without armies, or guns, or muskets, or victuals, or military stores, 
betrayed, surprised, overrun in all directions, this nation has risen again ! 
It defends itself! One brave man has been found sufficient to raise its 
courage. What other nation would have done as much? I am, there- 
fore, of opinion that the struggle must be maintained to the end, that the 
Germans may be made, as it were, ashamed of their victory. They have 
been fifty years preparing ; they have hidden themselves from us, to spy 
upon us in time of peace ; they have dissembled their hatred ; they have 
brought their whole power to bear upon us; they have studied the ques- 
tion under every aspect; they threw against us, at the opening of the 
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campaign, 600,000 men against 220,000; they are going to attack our 
raw conscripts with their best troops; they will be five and six against 
one ; they will call Russia to their help if they want it; and then they 
will proclaim, ‘We are the conquerors!’ They will not be ashamed to 
say, ‘We have vanquished France. Now it is we who are La Grande 
Nation /?” 

‘¢ All that,” said George, ‘‘is possible. But, in the meantime, we 
may win a battle ; and, if we gain a victory, things will be different. We 
shall gain fresh courage, and the landwehr who are sent against us— 
almost all fathers of families—will ask no better than to return 
home.” 

‘The landwehr have not a word to say,” replied Desjardins: ‘ they 
are not consulted; those fellows march where they are ordered; they 
have long been subject to military discipline. It is a machine: nothing 
but a machine ; but a machine of crushing weight.” 

Then Cousin Desjardins told us that, having travelled long in Germany 
before and after 1848, on business, he had seen how these people detested 
us: that they envied us ; that we were an offence to them ; that hatred of 
the French was taught in their schools ; that they thought themselves our 
superiors, on account of their religion, which is simple and natural ; while 
ours, with all its ceremonies, its Latin chants, its tapers and its tinsel, 
induced them to look upon us as an inferior race, like the negroes, who 
are only fond of red, and hang rings in their noses; that, especially, 
they deemed their women more virtuous and more worthy of respect than 
ours: this they attribute also to their superior religion, which keeps them 
at home, while ours pass their time in all sorts of ceremonies, and neglect 
their first duties. 

Desjardins had even had a serious dispute upon this subject with a 
schoolmaster, being unable to hear an open avowal of such an opinion 
of Frenchwomen; amongst whom we number Jeanne d’Are and other 
heroines, whose grandeur of character German women are unable to 
comprehend. 

He told us that, from this point of view, the Germans, and especially 
the Prussians, considered us Alsacians and Lorrainers as exiles from 
fatherland, and unfortunate in being under the dominion of a debased 
race, kept in ignorance by the priests. 

George, on hearing this, became furious, and cried that we had more 
intelligence and more sense than all the Germans put together. 

‘‘ Yes, I believe so, too,” replied Cousin Desjardins ; ‘‘ only we ought 
to use it; we ought to set up schools everywhere; the lowest French- 
man should be able to read and write our own language: and this is 
exactly what the lovers of good places don’t wish for. If the people 
had been educated, we should have known what was going on upon the 
other side of the Rhine; we should have had national armies, able 
generals, a watchful commissariat, a sound organization, enlightened and 
conscientious deputies ; we should have had all that we are now wanting ; 
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we should not have placed the power of making war or peace in the 
hands of an imbecile ; we should not have stupidly attacked the Germans, 
and the Germans, seeing us ready to receive them, would have been 
careful not to attack us. All our defeats, all our divisions, our internal 
troubles, our revolutions, our battles and massacres in the streets ; the 
transportations, the hatred between classes—ell this comes of ignorance ; 
and this abominable ignorance is the doing of the selfish statesmen who 
have governed us for seventy years. Good sense, justice, and patriotism 
would lead them to inform the people; they preferred an alliance. with the 
Jesuits to degrade the people: can any treason be worse ?” 

George, who had long entertained the same view, had nothing to add ; 
but he still argued that we might gain a victory, and that then we should 
be saved. 

Cousin Desjardins shook his head, saying: ‘‘ Our forces are of too 
inferior a quality ; Gambetta will never have time to organize them ; and 
if the traitors thought that he would, they would deliver up Metz at once, 
in order that the second German army, Prince Frederick Charles’s, might 
reach the Loire in time to prevent our army from raising the siege of Paris: 


for then, I think, the country might be saved. But this will not come to 


pass. When I saw generals coming out of Metz to go and consult the 
Empress in England, I knew that our cause was lost. And then the forces 
of King William are immense. Those 300,000 Russians who, as the papers 
tell us, are ready to march upon Constantinople, are only waiting the nod 
of the King of Prussia to start by the railways, and come to overwhelm 
us, if the Germans don’t think themselves numerous enough to vanquish 
us with 1,200,000 men. The decisive opinion of Europe is that there 
shall be no republic in France—no, not at any price; for, if the republic 
was established here, every monarchy would be shaken; the nations 


‘would all follow our example, and there would be an end of war; we 


should have a European confederation ; kings, emperors, princes, courtiers, 
and professional soldiers might all be bowed off the stage. Only com- 
merce, industry, science and arts would be thought of; to be anything, a 
man would have to know something. The talent of drawing up men in 
line to be mown down by cannon and mitrailleuses, would be relegated 
to the rear ranks ; and a hundred years hence, men would hardly believe 
that such things have ever been: it would be too stupid.” 

Desjardins then told us how, in 1830, travelling about Solingen to 
buy dye-stuffs, he had noticed that the Prussians thought of nothing but 
war. From that very time, they exhausted themselves to keep on foot, and 
ready to march, an army of 400,000 disciplined men. Since then, after 
their fusion with the forces of North Germany, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and 
Baden, the total would amount to more than a million of men, without 
reckoning the landsturm: composed, it is true, of men in years, but who 
have all served, and can handle a rifle, load a gun, and ride well. 

‘* Here, then, is what Monsieur Bonaparte has brought upon our 
shoulders without necessity,” said he; ‘‘ and it is against such a power 
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that Gambetta is undertaking to organize in haste the youth that are left, 
and of whom the greater part have never served. - I confess my hopes are 
small, God grant that I may be mistaken; but I fear that Alsace and 
Lorraine are for the time engulfed in Germany. The war will continue 
for a time; treachery will go on working; and, finally, after all our 
sufferings, messieurs the sometime ministers and councillors-general, the 
former préfets and sous-préfets, the old functionaries of every grade, in a 
word, all the egotists, will be on the look-out, and will say: ‘Let us 
make an arrangement with Bismarck. Let us make peace at the expense 
of Alsace and Lorraine ; and let us name a king who shall find us first-rate 
places : France will still be rich enough to find us salaries and pensions.’ ”’ 

Thus spoke Cousin Desjardins ; and George, growing more and more 
angry, striking the table with his fist, said, “‘ What I cannot understand 
is that the English desert us, and that they should allow the Prussians 
to extend their territory as they like.” 

‘¢ Ah,” said Desjardins, smiling, ‘‘ the English are not what they once 
were. They have become too rich; they cling to their comforts. Their 
great statesmen are no longer Pitts and Chathams, who looked to the 
future greatness of their nation, and took measures to secure it: provided 
only that business prospers from day to day, future generations and the 
greatness of Britain give them no concern.” 

‘Just so,” said George. ‘If you had sailed, as I have done, in the 
North Sea and the Baltic, if you had seen what an enormous maritime 
power North Germany may possibly become in a few years, with her 
hundred and sixty leagues of sea-coast, her harbours of Dantzig, Stettin, 
Hamburg, and Bremen, whither the finest rivers bring all the best products 
of Central Europe, all kinds of raw material, not only from Germany and 
Poland, but also from Russia ; if you had seen that population of sailors, 
of traders, which increases daily, you would be unable to understand the 
indifference of the English. Have they lost the use of their eyes? Has 
the love of Protestantism and comfort deprived them of all discernment ? 
I cannot tell; but they must see that if King William and Bismarck want 
Alsace and Lorraine, it is not exactly for the love of us Alsacians and 
Lorrainers, but to hold the course of the Rhine from its source in the 
German cantons of Switzerland down to its outfall at Rotterdam; and 
that in holding this great river they will control all the commerce of our 
industrial provinces and be able to feed the Dutch colonies with their 
produce, which will make them the first maritime power on the Con- 
tinent ; and that, to carry out their purpose without being molested,— 
whilst the Russians are attacking Constantinople, they will install them- 
selves quietly in the Dutch ports, as they did in the case of Hanover, 
and will offer us Belgium, and perhaps even something more! All this is 
evident.” 

** No doubt, cousin,” said Desjardins. ‘‘I also believe that every fault 
brings its own punishment: the English will suffer for their faults, as we 
are doing for ours; and the Germans, after having terrified the world with 
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their ambition, will one day be made to rue their cruelty, their hypocrisy, 
and their robberies. God is just! But in the meantime, until that day 
shall arrive, we are confiscated, and all our observations are useless.” 

And so the conversation went on: I cannot remember it entirely, but 
I have given you the substance of it. 


XI. 


We remained with Cousin Desjardins all that day. Cousin Lise had 
our shirts washed, our clothes cleaned, and our shoes dried before the 
fire, after having first filled them with hot embers; and the next day 
we took our leave of these excellent people, thanking them from the bottom 
of our hearts. ; 

We were very impatient to see our native place again, of which we had 
had no news for a month ; and especially our poor wives, who must have 
supposed us lost. 

The weather was damp; there were forebodings of a hard winter. 

At Dieuze the rumour reached us that Bazaine had just surrendered 
Metz, with all his army, his flags, his guns, rifles, stores, and wounded, 
unconditionally ! 

The Prussian officers were drinking champagne at the inn where we 
halted. They were laughing! George was pale; I felt an oppression on 
my heart. 

Some people who were there, carriers, German Jews, who followed 
their armies with carts, to load them with the clocks, the pots and pans, 
the linen, the furniture, and everything which the officers and soldiers sold 
them after having pillaged them in our houses,—told us how horses were 
given away round Metz for nothing; that Arab horses were sold for a 
hundred sous, but that nobody would have them, horses’ provender selling 
at an exorbitant price ; that these poor beasts were eating one another— 
they devoured each other’s hair to the quick, and even gnawed the bark off 
trees to which they were tied; that our captive soldiers dropped down with 
hunger in the ditches by the roadside, and then the Prussians abused 
them for drunkards. We heard, also, that the inhabitants of Metz, on 
hearing the terms of capitulation, had meant to rise and put Bazaine to 
death, but that all through the siege three mitrailleuses had been placed 
in front of his head-quarters, and that he had escaped the day before 
this shameful capitulation was to take place. 

All this appeared to us almost impossible. Metz surrender uncon- 
ditionally! Metz, the strongest town in France, defended by an army 
of a hundred thousand well-seasoned troops: the last army left to us 
after Sedan ! 

But it was true, nevertheless ! 

And in spite of all that can be said of the ignorance and the folly of 
the chiefs, to account for this terrible disaster, I cannot but believe that 
our honest man gave his orders to the very last ; that Bazaine obeyed, and 
that they did everything together. Besides, Bazaine went to join him 
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immediately at Wilhelmshohe, where the cuisine was so excellent; there 
they reposed after their toils, until the opportunity should return of 
recommencing a campaign after the fashion of the 2nd of December, in 
which men were entrapped by night in their beds, while they were relying 
upon the honest man’s oath; or in the style of the Mexican war, where 
he ran away, deserting the men he had sworn to defend! In this sort of 
campaign, and if the people continue to have confidence in such men, 
as many assert will happen, they may begin again some fine morning, 
and once more get hold of the keys of the treasury; they will once 
more distribute crosses and salaries and pensions to their friends and 
acquaintances ; and in a few years Bismarck will discover that the 
Germans possess claims upon Champagne and Burgundy. 

Well, everything is possible ; we have seen such strange things these 
last twenty years. 

At Fénétrange, through which we passed about two o’clock, nothing 
was known. 

At six in the evening we arrived upon the plateau of Metting, near the 
farm called Donat, and saw in the dim distance, two leagues from us, 
Phalsbourg, without its ramparts, and its demi-lunes ; its church and its 
streets in ashes! The Germans were hidden by the undulations of the 
surrounding country, their cannons were on the hill-sides, and sentinels 
were posted behind the quarries. 

There was deep silence; not a shot was heard: it was the blockade! 
Famine was doing quietly what the bombardment had been unable to effect. 

Then, with heads bowed down, we passed through the little wood on 
our left, full of dead leaves, and we saw our little village of Rothalp, 
three hundred paces behind the orchards and the fields ; it looked dead 
too ; ruin had passed over it—the requisitions had utterly exhausted it; 
winter, with its snow and ice, was waiting at every door. 

The mill was working ; which astonished me. 

George and I, without speaking, clasped each other’s hands ; then he 
strode towards his house, and I passed rapidly to mine, with a full heart. 

Prussian soldiers were unloading a waggon-load of corn under my shed ; 
fear laid hold of me, and I thought, ‘‘ Have the wretches driven away my 
wife and daughter ? ” 

Happily Catherine appeared at the door directly; she had seen me 
coming, and extended her arms, crying, ‘‘Is it you, Christian? Oh! 
what we have suffered!” 

She hung upon my neck, crying and sobbing. Then came Grédel ; 
we all clung together, crying like children. 

The Prussians, ten paces off, stared at us. A few neighbours were 
crying, ‘‘ Here is the old mayor come back again !”’ 

At last we entered our little room. I sat facing the bed, gazing at 
the old bed-curtains, the branch of box-tree at the end of the alcove, the 
old walls, the old beams across the ceiling, the little window-panes, and 
my good wife and my wayward daughter, whom I love. Everything seemed 
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to me so nice. I said to myself, “‘ We are not all dead yet. Ah! if now 
I could but see Jacob, I should be quite happy.” 

My wife, with her face buried in her apron between her knees, never 
ceased sobbing, and Grédel, standing in the middle of the room, was 
looking upon us. At last she asked me: ‘‘ And the horses, and the carts, 
where are they ?” 

‘‘ Down there, somewhere near Montméddy.” 

‘* And Cousin George?” 

‘* He is with Marie Anne. We have had to abandon everything—we 
escaped together—we were so wretched! The Germans would have let 
us die with hunger.” 

‘What! have they ill-used you, father ?”’ 

‘* Yes, they have beaten me.” 

‘* Beaten you ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, they tore my beard—they struck me in the face.” 

Grédel, hearing this, went almost beside herself; she threw a window 
open, and shaking her fist at the Germans outside, she screamed to them, 
‘* Ah, you brigands! You have beaten my father—the best of men!” 

Then she burst into tears, and came up to kiss me, saying, ‘‘ They 
shall be paid off for all that!” I felt moved. 

My wife, having become calmer, began to tell me all they had suffered : 
their grief at receiving no news of us since the third day after the passage 
of the pedlar; then the appointment of Placiard in my place, and the 
load of requisitions he had laid upon us, saying that I was a Jacobin. 

He associated with none but Germans now; he received them in his 
house, shook hands with them, invited them to dinner, and spoke 
nothing but Prussian German. He was now just as good a servant of 
King William as he had been of the Empire. Instead of writing letters 
to Paris to get stamp-oflices and tobacco-excise-offices, he now wrote to 
Bismarck-Bohlen, and already the good man had received large promises 
of advancement for his sons and son-in-law. He himself was to be made 
superintendent of something or other, at a good salary. 

I listened without surprise ; I was sure of this beforehand. 

One thing gave me great pleasure, which was to see the mill-dam full 
of water: so the chest was still at the bottom. And Grédel having left 
the room to get supper, that was the first thing I asked Catherine. 

She answered that nothing had been disturbed ; that the water had 
never sunk an inch. Then I felt easy in my mind, and thanked God for 
having saved us from utter ruin. 

The Germans had been making their own bread for the last fortnight ; 
they used to come and grind at my mill, without paying a liard. How to 
get through our trouble seemed impossible to find out. There was nothing 
left to eat. Happily the landwehr had quickly become used to our white 
bread, and, to get it, they willingly gave up a portion of their enormous 
rations of meat. They would also exchange fat sheep for chickens and 
geese, being tired of always eating joints of mutton, and Catherine had 
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driven many a good bargain with them. ‘We had, indeed, one cow left in 
the Krapenfels, but we had to carry her fodder every day among these 
rocks, to milk her, and come back laden. 

Grédel, ever bolder and bolder, wem herself. She kept a hatchet 
under her arm, and she told me smiling that one of those drunken Germans 
having insulted her. and threatened to follow her into the wood, she had 
felled him with one blow of her hatchet, and rolled his body into the 
stream. 

Nothing frightened her: the landwehr who lodged with us—big, 
bearded men—dreaded her like fire; she ordered them about as if they 
were her servants: ‘‘Do this! do that! Grease me those shoes, but 
don’t eat the grease, like your fellows at Metting; if you do, it will be 
worse for you! Go fetch water! You shan’t go into the store-room 
straight out of the stable; your smell is already bad enough without 
horse-dung! You are every one of you as dirty as beggars, and yet 
there is no want of water: go and wash at the pump.” 

And they obediently went. 

She had forbidden them to go upstairs, telling them: ‘J live up 
there! that’s my room. The first man who dares put his foot there, I 
will split his head open with my hatchet.” 

And not a man dared disobey. 

Those people, from the time they had set over us their governor 
Bismarck-Bohlen, had no doubt received orders to be careful with us, 
to treat us kindly, to promise us indemnities. Captain Floegel went on 
drinking from morning till night, from night till morning ; but instead of 
calling us rascals, wretches! he called us ‘‘ his good Germans, his dear 
Alsacian and Lorraine brothers,’ promising us all the prosperity in the 
world as soon as we should have the happiness of living under the old 
laws of Fatherland. 

They were already talking of dismissing all French schoolmasters, 
and then we began to see the abominable carelessness of our government 
in the matter of public education. Half of our unhappy peasants did 
not know a word of French: for two hundred years they had been left 
grovelling in ignorance ! 

Now the Germans have laid hands upon them, and are telling them 
that the French are enemies of their race; that they have kept them in 
bondage to get all they could out of them, to live at their cost, and to 
use their bodies for their own protection in time of danger. Who can say 
it is not so? Are not all appearances against us? And if the Germans 
bestow on the peasants the education which all our governments have 
denied them, will not these people have reason to attach themselves to 
their new country ? 

The Germans having altered their bearing towards us, and seeking to 
win us over, lodged in our houses. They were landwehr, who thought 
only of their wives and children, wishing for the end of the war and much 
fearing the appearance of the francs-tireurs. 
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The arrival of Garibaldi in the Vosges with his two sons was an- 
nounced, and often George, pointing from his door at the summit of the 
Donon and the Schneeberg, already white with snow, would say : ‘ There 
is fighting going on down there! Ah, Christian, if we were young again, 
what a fine blow we might deliver in our mountain passes ! ” 

Our greatest sorrow was to know that famine was prevailing in the 
town, as well as small-pox. More than three hundred sick, out of fifteen 
hundred inhabitants, were filling the College, where the hospital had been 
established. There was no salt, no tobacco, no meat. The flags of 
truce which were continually coming and going on the road to Lutzelbourg, 
reported that the place could not hold out any longer. 

There had been a talk of bringing heavy guns from Strasbourg and 
from Metz, after the surrender of these two places; but I remember that 
the Hauptmann who was lodging with the curé, M. Daniel, declared that 
it was not worth while ; that a fresh bombardment would cost his Majesty 
King William at least three millions; and that the best way was to let 
these people die their noble death quietly, like a lamp going out for want 
of oil. With these words the Hauptmann put on airs of humanity, 
continually repeating that we ought to save human life and economise 
ammunition. 

And what had become of Jacob in the midst of this misery? And 
Jean Baptiste Werner ? I am obliged to mention him too, for God knows 
what madness was possessing Gredel at the thought that he might be 
suffering hunger: she was no longer human; she was a mad creature 
without control over herself, and she often made me wonder at the patient 
meekness of the landwehr. When one or another wanted to ask her for 
anything, she would show them the door, crying: ‘‘Go out; this is not 
your place!” 

She even openly wished them all to be massacred; and then she 
would say to them, in mockery: ‘Go, then! attack the town! .. . go 
and storm the place! ... You don’t dare! ... You are afraid for 
your skin! You had rather starve people, bombard women and children, 
burn the houses of poor creatures, hiding yourselves behind your heaps 
of clay! You must be cowards to set to work that way. If ours were 
out, and you were in, they would have been a dozen times upon the walls ; 
but you are afraid of getting your ribs stove in! You are prudent men!” 

And they, seated at our door, with their heads hanging down, spoke 
not a word, but went on smoking, as if they did not hear. 

Yet one day these peaceable men showed a considerable amount of 
indignation, not against Grédel or us, but against their own generals. 

It was some time after the capture of Metz. The cold weather had 
set in. Our landwehr returning from mounting guard were squeezed 
around the stove, and outside lay the first fall of snow. And as they were 
sitting thus, thinking of nothing but eating and drinking, the bugle blew 
outside a long blast and a loud one, the echoes of which died far away in 
the distant mountains. 
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An order had arrived to buckle on their knapsacks, shoulder their 
rifles, and march for Orleans at once. 

You should have seen the long dismal faces of these fellows. You 
should have heard them protesting that they were landwehr, and could not 
be made to leave German provinces. I believe that if there had been at 
that moment a sortie of fifty men from Phalsbourg, they would have given 
themselves up prisoners, every one, to remain where they were. 

But Captain Floegel, with his red nose and his harsh voice, had come 
to give the word of command, ‘Fall in!” 

They had to obey. So there they stood in line before our mill, three 
or four hundred of them, and were then obliged to march off up the hill to 
Mittelbronn, whilst the villagers, from their windows, were crying, ‘‘ A 
good riddance !”’ 

It was supposed, too, that the blockade of Phalsbourg would be 
raised, and everybody was preparing baskets, bags, and all things needful 
to carry victuals to our poor lads. Grédel, who was most uncere- 
monious, had her own private basket to carry. It was quite a grand 
removal. 

But where did this order to march come from? What was the 
meaning of it all ? 

I was standing at our door, meditating upon this, when Cousin Marie 
Anne came up, whispering to me, ‘“‘ We have won a great battle: all the 
men at Metz are running to the Loire.” 

‘* How do you know that, cousin ?” 

‘‘ From an Englishman who came to our house last night.”’ 

«¢ And where has this battle taken place ?” 

‘¢ Wait a moment,” said she. ‘‘ At Coulmiers, near Orleans. The 
Germans are in full retreat; their officers are taking refuge in the 
mayoralty office with their men, to escape being slaughtered.” 

I asked no more questions, and I ran to Cousin George’s, very 
curious to see this Englishman and to hear what he might have to 
tell us. 

As I went in, my cousin was seated at table with this foreigner. 
They had just breakfasted, and they seemed very jolly together. Marie 
Anne followed me. 

‘‘Here is my cousin, the former mayor of this village,” said George 
seeing me open the door. 

Immediately the Englishman turned round. He was a young man of 
about five and thirty, tall and thin, with a hooked nose, hazel eyes full of 
animation, clean shaved, and buttoned up close in a long grey surtout. 

‘“‘ Ah, very good!”’ said he, speaking a little nasally, and with his teeth 
close, as is the habit of his countrymen. ‘‘ Monsieur was mayor ?” 

sé Yes, sir.” 

‘‘ And you refused to post the proclamations of the Governor, Bis- 
marck-Bohlen ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 
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‘‘ Very good—very good.” 

I sat down, and, without any preamble, this Englishman ran on with 
eight or ten questions: upon the requisitions, the pillaging, the number 
of carriages and horses carried away into the interior; how many had 
come back since the invasion; how many were still left in France; what 
we thought of the Germans; if there was any chance of our agreeing 
together; had we rather remain French, or become neutral, like the 
Swiss ? 

He had all these questions in his head, and I went on answering, 
without reflecting that it was a very strange thing to interrogate people in 
this way. 

George was laughing, and, when it was over, he said, ‘‘ Now, my lord, 
now you may go on with your article.” 

The Englishman smiled, and said, “ Yes, that will do! I believe you 
have spoken the truth.”’ 

We drank a glass of wine together, which George had found some- 
where. 

‘‘ This is good wine,” said the Englishman. ‘So the Prussians have 
not taken everything ?”’ 

‘No, they have not discovered everything ; we have a few good 
hiding-places yet.” 

“Ah! exactly so—yes—I understand.” 

George wanted to question him too, but the Englishman did not 
answer as fast as we ; he thought well over his answers, before he would 
say yes or no! 

It was not from him that Cousin George had learnt the latest intelli- 
gence ; it was from a heap of newspapers which the Englishman had left 
upon the table the night before as he went to bed—English and Belgian 
newspapers—which George had read hastily up to midnight ; for he had 
learnt English in his travels, which our friend was not aware of. 

Besides the battle of Coulmiers, he had learnt many other things : 
the organisation of an army in the North under General Bourbaki ; the 
march of the Germans upon Dijon; the insurrection at Marseilles; the 
noble declaration of Gambetta against those who were accusing him of 
throwing the blame of our disasters upon the army, and not upon its 
chiefs ; and especially the declaration of Prince Gortschakoff ‘‘ that the 
Emperor of Russia refused to be bound any longer by the treaty which 
was to restrain him from keeping in the Black Sea more than a certain 
number of large ships of war.”’ 

The Englishman had marked red crosses down this article; and 
George told me by-and-by that these red crosses meant something very 
serious. 

The Englishman had a very fine horse in the stable, we went out 
together to see it; it was a tall chesnut, able no doubt to run like a deer. 

If I tell you these particulars, it is because we have since seen many 
more English people, both men and women, all very inquisitive, and who 
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put questions to us, just like this one; whether to write articles, or for 
their own information, I know not. 

George assured me that the article writers spared no expense to earn 
their pay honourably; that they went great distances—hundreds of 
leagues—going to the fountain head; that they would have considered 
themselves guilty of robbing their fellow-countrymen, if they invented 
anything : which, besides, would very soon be discovered, and would 
deprive them of all credit in England. 

I believe it; and I only wish news-hunters of equal integrity for our 
country. Instead of having newspapers full of long arguments, which 
float before you like clouds, and out of which no one can extract the least 
profit, we should get positive facts that would help us to clear up our 
ideas: of which we are in great need. 

So we thought we were rid of our landwehr; when presently they 
returned, having received counter orders: which seemed to us a very bad 
sign. 

George, who had just accompanied his Englishman back to Sarre- 
bourg, came into our house, and sat by the stove, deep in thought. 
He had never seemed to me so sad; when I asked him if he had received 
any bad news, he answered: ‘‘No, I have heard nothing new; but what 
has happened shows plainly that the German army of Metz has arrived in 
time to prevent our troops from raising the blockade of Paris after the 
victory of Coulmiers.” 

And all at once his anger broke out against the Dumouriez and the 
Pichegrus, men without genius, who were selling their country to serve a 
false dynasty. 

‘¢ A week or a fortnight more, and we should have been saved.”’ 

He smote the table with his fist and seemed ready to cry. All at 
once he went out, unable to contain himself any longer, and we saw him 
in the moonlight cross the meadow behind and disappear into his house. 

It was the middle of November; the frost grew more intense and 
hardened the ground everywhere: every morning the trees were covered 
with hoar-frost. 

We were now compelled to do forced labour, not only to supply wood, 
but also to go and cleave it for the landwehr. I paid father Offran, who 
supplied my place; it was an additional expense, and the day of ruin, 
utter ruin, was drawing close. 

Of course the landwehr, offended at having been hissed all through 
the village, had lost all consideration for us, and but for stringent orders, 
they would have wrung our necks on the spot: every time they were able 
to tell us a piece of bad news, they would come up laughing, dropping the 
butt-ends of their rifles on the stone floor, and crying ; ‘* Well now, here’s 
another crash! There goes another stampede of Frenchmen! Orleans 
evacuated! Champigny to be abandoned! Capital! all goes on right! 
Now then you people, is that soup ready? Hurry! good news like these 
give one a good appetite ! ” 
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* Try to hold your tongues, if you can, pack of beggars,” cried Grédel ; 
‘we don’t believe your lies.” 

Then they grinned again and said: ‘‘ There is no need you should 
believe us, if only you get put into our basket; when you are there you 
will believe! Then look out! If you stir a finger we'll nail you to the wall 
like mangy cats. Aha! did you laugh and hiss when you saw us going ? 
but there are more yet to come. You will regret us, Mademoiselle Grédel ; 
you will regret us some day: you will cry, ‘If we had but our good land- 
wehr again!’ but it will be too late.” 

What surprises me is that Grédel never seems to have thought of 
poisoning them ; luckily it was not the time of the year for the red toad- 
stools: besides, we were obliged to boil our soup in the same kettle; 
or these wary people would have had their suspicions, and obliged us to 
taste their meat, as they did at the Quatre Vents, the Baraques du Bois 
de Chénes, and in several other places. 

They then drew their lines closer and closer sound the place: upon 
all the roads which led to the advanced posts they placed guns and 
watched by them day and night ; they regulated their range and line of fire 
by day with pickets and with grooves cut in the ground, to enable them 
to change its direction and sweep the roads and paths, even in the dark 
nights, in case of an attack. 

' The snow was then falling in great flakes ; all the country was covered 
with snow, and often at midnight or at one or two in the morning, the 
musketry opened, and they cried in the street: ‘A sortie! a sortie!” 

And all the villagers, who still kept their cattle at home by order of 
the new mayor Placiard, were compelled to drive them to a distance, into 
the fields, to prevent the French, if they reached us, from finding anything 
in the stables. 

Ah! that abominable, good-for-nothing scoundrel Placiard, that famous 
pillar of the empire, what abominations he has perpetrated, what toils has 
he undergone to merit the esteem of the Prussians ! 

Does it not seem sad that such thieves should sometimes quietly 
terminate their existence in a good bed ? 
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Rladame Henriette d'Angleterre. 


a a 


In the year 1664 an English Princess dictated her memoirs, and furnished 
materials for them to a confidential friend. Henrietta of England, 
daughter of King Charles the First, shared her mother’s exile in France. 
There she was married, in her seventeenth year, to Philip, Duke of 
Orléans, only brother of Louis the Fourteenth. Her husband was styled 
‘* Monsieur,” and after her marriage Henriette was known as ‘‘ Madame.” 
Poor little Madame! Scarce more than a child in years, volatile, undis- 
ciplined, untaught by the tragic fate of her father that ‘‘life is real, life 
is earnest,” for kings as well as common folks—(for the Stuarts, like 
the Bourbons, learned nothing and forgot nothing)— vain, impulsive, 
surrounded by flatterers, and plunged into the inner midst of the court 
of Louis le Grand! Poor little Madame! 

The heavens, however, bestowed on her a gift which falls not to the 
lot of all princes—namely, a friend. At the convent of Sainte Marie de 
Chaillot, which she frequented with the Queen her mother, Henriette made 
the acquaintance of Marie de la Vergne, Countess de la Fayette. 
Madame de la Fayette was the sister-in-law of Scour Angélique, Superior 
of the convent at Chaillot, known in mundane circles as Louise de la 
Fayette, ex-maid of honour to Anne of Austria. 

It is a testimony in favour of the young Princess’s character and 
discernment, that she conceived so strong a regard for the sincere, serious, 
studious Madame de la Fayette. The countess, throughout her life, kept 
herself free from the entanglements of court intrigue ; and, indeed, always 
preserved that amount of surly, though silent, disapproval of the court and 
government of Louis the Fourteenth, which might have been expected 
from one who had belonged to the Fronde in her youth, and became a 
Jansenist in her old age. But to Henrietta of England she seems to 
have been a true friend, so far as their relative positions permitted. 

In the short and simple preface prefixed to the Memoirs, Madame de 
la Fayette relates that the Princess herself proposed writing down some of 
the principal incidents in her life. She had given the countess verbally 
many details of an affair which caused a great commotion in the court: 
namely, the rashly-avowed passion of the Count de Guiche for her 
(Madame) and his consequent exile. Madame de la Fayette had already 
acquired considerable literary reputation by her novelette La Princesse de 
Montpensier ; and Madame was delighted to confide the task of writing 
her memoirs to such able hands. It was a task which demanded ability, 
although not ability of a merely literary kind. The young Princess 
probably expected that ‘the authoress’” would be able to turn the 
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materials furnished into a book, much as she might have assumed that 
her chef-de-cuisine could make a ragoit of almost anything. But to make 
a book which should have much literary merit was, perhaps, under the 
circumstances, impracticable. 

Madame de la Fayette, like a wise woman and an honest, seems to 
have put her authorship out of the question altogether, and to have 
confined her attention to presenting the facts confided to her in as simple 
and straightforward a manner as possible. She entitled her work 
Histoire de Madame Henriette d’Angleterre. The Princess recounted 
certain incidents to Madame de la Fayette during their evening con- 
versations, and Madame de la Fayette read to her Highness next 
morning what she had written over-night. 

‘*Tt was,” says Madame de la Fayette, in the preface before-mentioned, 
“a sufficiently difficult task, so to turn certain passages as to allow the 
truth to be seen, and at the same time to avoid saying anything offensive 
or disagreeable to the Princess. She joked with me about those parts 
which gave me the most trouble; and she took so much pleasure in what 
I had written, that during a journey of two days that I made to Paris” 
(the Princess was at this period at Saint Cloud for her confinement) “ she 
wrote herself all that I have marked as being in her own hand, and which 
I have preserved.” 

Is there not a trait of family resemblance to that most undignified of 
monarchs, Charles the Second, her brother, in this picture of the Princess 
heartily enjoying the embarrassment of her friend, in her efforts to recon- 
cile candour with courtesy, and the respect due to royalty ? 

Truly, in perusing the Histoire de Madame Henriette, one is surprised 
at the amount of courageous truth-telling it contains. Monsieur Petitot, 
in a short notice prefixed to the memoirs, observes: ‘‘ The part which 
required the most delicate handling was the passion of the Count de 
Guiche for Madame; the more so as she had not been insensible 
to it. Madame de la Fayette has been frank in her narration. She 
has not endeayoured to justify the weakness, nor the imprudences of 
the Princess ; but, inasmuch as it is obvious that she disguises nothing, 
while she brings forward, without affectation, all the circumstances calcu- 
lated to excuse a very young and inexperienced woman, surrounded by 
flatterers, and exposed to every species of temptation, the reader is 
disposed to indulgence ; and the avowal she makes of Madame’s senti- 
ments for the Count de Guiche leaves no bad impression on our mind.” 

Without being quite so indulgent as M. Petitot, the reader will 
probably concede that Madame’s sentiments for the Count de Guiche are 
not among the most unpardonable of her errors. We need not dwell 
on the account of the Princess’s return from England, whither she had 
been to visit her brother, King Charles the Second, then (1660-61) newly 
‘*restored’’ to the throne of Great Britain ; nor on the love-lorn condition 
of the Duke of Buckingham, who followed her to France; and then— 
her marriage with Monsieur haying been finally arranged—was politely 
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requested, by more than one royal personage, to go back again, which he 
meekly did. 

It may be mentioned in passing, that Monsieur very early displayed 
the jealousy of his character, with respect to this English Duke. On 
confiding his state of mind to his mother, Anne of Austria, that great 
princess, though fully agreeing with her son as to the expedience of 
getting the Duke of Buckingham out of the way, yet desired that it might 
be done gently and indulgently. And it is curious to find that she 
was moved to this tenderness by ‘‘ her remembrance of the devotion 
which the duke, his father, had formerly displayed towards herself.” 
Most readers are familiar with the story of the mad passion for Anne of 
Austria, entertained by that ill-starred (and ill-deserving) Buckingham, 
who was assassinated by Felton. 

The Princess was married. The Duke of Orléans, her husband, 
loaded her with gallant attentions. ‘‘ Nothing was wanting to them but 
love,” says Madame de la Fayette, writing under the young wife’s 
dictation some three or four years afterwards. 

Soon after her marriage, Madame went to inhabit Monsieur’s apart- 
ments at the Tuileries; and the King and Queen being then at Fontaine- 
bleau, ‘“‘all France met at Madame’s. All the men thought only of 
paying their court to her, and all the women of pleasing her.” There 
were drives, suppers, comedies, card-playing, fiddling, ‘‘every sort of 
diversion possible, without any mixture of chagrin.” Without any 
mixture of chagrin? True, there was nothing wanting but love. 

Later, in the midst of the bright, hot weather, they went to Fontaine- 
bleau, to rejoin the rest of the court, and Madame carried joy and 
pleasure in her train. The King—and such a king! Louis le Grand in 
all the brilliance of his youth and the prestige of his power—showed her 
an extreme complaisance and regard. It was she who arranged all the 
parties of pleasure. It seemed as if the King took delight only in what 
diverted her. It was in the full summertide: ‘‘ Madame went daily to 
bathe in the river. She set off in a carriage on account of the heat, and 
returned on horseback, followed by all her ladies, gallantly habited, with 
a thousand plumes in their hats, accompanied by the King and the youth 
of the court. After supper they got into their coaches, and to the sound 
of violins drove about during the greater part of the night.” 

One of the earliest troubles in Henriette’s married life was that her 
mother-in-law grew jealous of her. The young Princess had been some- 
what of a favourite with the Queen-mother, Anne of Austria, in her 
maiden days. Anne had even desired that she should become the wife of 
her eldest son ; but this project failing, in consequence of the .distinctly- 
expressed objections of Louis himself, Henriette was bestowed on the Duke 
of Orléans—not that there were lacking other suitors for her. In his Ode 
to Madame, La Fontaine informs us that she was born for Philippe ; and 
that for him she had relinquished the alliance of the unconquered Portu- 
guese, lord of the unknown lands, as also that of the neighbour of the 
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fierce crescent, and of the prosperous monarch of the oak-clad Alps ; 
which being done into plain French, and thence rendered into English, 
simply means that Henriette of England was sought in marriage by the 
three sovereigns—Alphonsus of Portugal, Leopold, Emperor of Austria, 
and Charles Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy. But of these flattering proposals 
Madame de la Fayette’s Histoire makes no mention. 

As soon as she had become his sister-in-law, Louis found out that 
Henriette was charming. She, on her part, was charmed to be deemed 
charming by so splendid a prince, and they became the most affectionate 
friends in the world. But their affection—or, not to profane that word, 
the amusement they found in each other’s society—-gave great umbrage to 
three persons—Anne of Austria, the Queen-mother, Marie Thérése, the 
wife of Louis, and Duke Philippe, the husband of Henriette. 

As to the first, her feeling seems to have been—at least in the begin- 
ning—a mere maternal jealousy. ‘‘ It appeared to her,” say the Memoirs, 
‘*that Madame absolutely deprived her of the King’s society, and that he 
dedicated to Madame many of the hours he had formerly bestowed on his 
mother. Madame’s extreme youth persuaded her that it would be easy to 
remedy this; and that, by causing her to be spoken to by the Abbé Mon- 
taign, and other persons who might be supposed to have some influence on 
her mind, she would be able to induce Madame to keep more near her own 
(the Queen-mother’s) person, arid not draw the King into diversions which 
took him so far from his mother !”’ 

The second-named person, poor Queen Marie Thérése, had the mis- 
fortune to love her husband, and was in a chronic state of the bitterest 
jealousy about almost every woman to whom the King paid any attention. 
Nor are there wanting abundant details in the history of that court and 
time, to excuse the suspicion with which Marie Thérése regarded even 
her husband’s sister-in-law; although the suspicion was in this case 
unfounded. 

The third in the trio, Monsieur, was, it would seem, first led to feel 
aggrieved at the intimacy between his wife and his brother, by the 
Queen-mother, who was ‘‘ enchanted to find so specious a pretext as that 
of propriety and piety, in order to break off the King’s attachment for 
Madame. She had little difficulty in making Monsieur enter into her 
sentiments, he being jealous by nature, and rendered still more so by the 
character of his wife, whom he did not find so averse to gallantry and 
flirtation as he could have desired.” 

The effect of the Queen-mother’s attempt at influencing Henriette 
resulted in signal failure. The young Princess, wearied by the strictness 
to which she had been subjected by her own mother, and flushed with 
the delight of a recent emancipation from nursery control, was quite 
decided not to submit to the dictation of a mother-in-law, even although 
that mother-in-law was Anne of Austria. The sermons and lectures poured 
into the ears of Madame, drove her into more open defiance than ever of the 
sort of ‘propriety and piety” that was preached to her. And so far we 
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may, if not sympathise with, at least make allowances for, the high spirits, 
feather-headedness, and ignorant audacity of a girl of seventeen, born a 
princess— and a Stuart princess—and bred in the court of Louis 
Quatorze. But there are darker shades to be added to the picture ; black 
shades of complacent selfishness, and of a moral obtuseness which it 
would be very unjust to antiquity to term “Pagan,” and which the 
present chronicler would willingly omit, but for the necessity that the 
picture of those days, limned by the hand of one of the chief actors in 
them, should be given truthfully, or not given at all. 

A complete circle of tale-bearing, falsehoods, backbitings, and slanders, 
was established among a no less august family party than that composed 
of the haughty Anne of Austria, the magnificent Louis le Grand, the 
dignified Marie Thérése, Queen of France, the serenely superb Philippe 
of Orléans, and the high-spirited Princess Henriette. The King was all 
fraternal devotion to Madame, but kept terms with the Queen-mother. 
The Queen-mother coaxed him to let drop slighting words of Henriette, 
and repeated them eagerly and instantly to Monsieur. Monsieur 
found matter enough in these venomous hints to enable him to assure his 
wife that the King did not speak of her in her absence with all the respect 
which was due to her, and which he always displayed to her face. In a 
word, it was a ceaseless whirl of calumny and petty detraction, which 
‘‘left not a moment’s peace to one party or the other,” as Madame de 
la Fayette strongly and simply expresses it. 

Then at length, the King and Madame wearied out, and being in 
reality innocent—for imprudent as they were, there seems to be no 
reason to suspect them of the wickedness with which their closest friends 
and relatives did not hesitate to charge them—‘ opened their eyes to the 
gravity of the situation, and resolved to put an end to this great 
pother.”’ 

And how does the reader guess that they intended to carry out their 
purpose ; this young man but two years married to a woman who loved him 
passionately, and this young girl, educated by an austere mother amongst 
the saintly women of Chaillot, and with her solemn marriage vow yet 
fresh from her lips? One might lay a heavy wager that the reader fails 
to guess aright. The method of diverting suspicion and gossip from 
themselves, hit upon by the chivalric Louis and the noble Henriette, 
was that the King should openly appear as the declared lover of some 
young lady of the court, ‘“‘ and they threw their eyes on three persons 
who appeared proper for the carrying out of this design.” 

The names of these three ladies are given in the most business-like 
manner by Madame de la Fayette. One was Mademoiselle de Pons, 
another Mademoiselle de Chemcrault, maid-of-honour to the Queen, and the 
third, Mademoiselle de la Valliére, maid-of-honour to Madame; a young 
girl distinguished for ‘‘ her beauty, her gentleness, and her simplicity.” 

Poor La Valliére! But for her beauty, her gentleness and simplicity 
might have passed unscathed through the fiery furnace of a residence at 
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court. It is not likely that these latter qualities would have attracted 
any dangerous degree of notice from her superiors. 

In concert with Madame,” says Madame de la Fayette, writing, be it 
remembered, under the Princess’s supervision, ‘‘the King began to pay 
court, not only to one of the chosen ladies, but to all three at the same 
time! But he was not long in making a choice; his heart decided in 
favour of La Valliére. Nevertheless, he continued to make pretty speeches 
to the others.” A right royal proceeding altogether. 

However, it has been more than doubted whether Madame’s advice 
had anything whatsoever to do with the King’s falling in love with La 
Valliére! But let the reader note, that in any case, Madame is anxious 
to get the credit of the arrangement. The Countess de la Fayette lets fall 
a hint that Madame did not perceive without chagrin the King’s real and 
increasing attachment to La Valliére. ‘ Not, perhaps ’’—we quote literally 
—‘‘that she could be said to feel what is properly called jealousy ; but 
she would have been glad for him to have no veritable passion, and to 
preserve for herself a sort of attachment, which, without the violence of 
love, should yet possess its complaisance and charm.” 

And to this monstrous egotism, this insatiate vanity, Henriette was 
ready to sacrifice hecatombs of La Valliéres. But the latter did not play 
her part as she was expected to play it. She was to have been a mere 
docile puppet in the hands of court intriguers. But the puppet owned 
that troublesome superfluity—for puppets—a heart! And this threw 
everybody out, as may naturally be imagined. The gentle La Valliére 
loved Louis ; and he does seem to have felt for her something more nearly 
approaching to the sentiment of love than was ever inspired in him by any 
other woman. 

The Comte de Guiche had paid his court to La Valliere unsuccessfully, 
as all accounts agree in recording. ‘‘ He was not sufficiently in love to 
persist in his suit against so formidable a rival as the King. He 
abandoned La Valliére, quarrelling with her, and saying to her a great 
many extremely unpleasant things.” 

This was a knightly manner of withdrawing from his courtship, and one 
quite in keeping with the tone of all the relations between men and women in 
this brilliant period! Soon afterwards De Guiche transferred his flattering 
homage to Madame. Opportunity favoured him, for at the time when, as 
Madame de la Fayette phrases it, ‘‘he took no pains to avoid being in 
love with Madame, nor to avoid being suspected of being in love with her,” 
it happened that the court, then at Fontainebleau was engaged in the 
rehearsals for a grand ballet. In this ballet the King and Madame 
were to dance. The taste of Louis the Fourteenth for figuring in these 
exhibitions is well known. He had shown it in mere boyhood, but at 
the time we write of, he was still young; and the ballets were in the 
height of their magnificence. The subjects of them were mostly classical : 
‘‘ Hercules and Omphale,” “‘ Cupid and Psyche,’ Nymphs, Satyrs, Tityrus 
and Meliboeus, et hoe genus omne, figured in these gorgeous spectacles. 
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Some prints are still extant, representing the costumes worn in the royal 
ballets. They manifest the extremest bad taste, the profoundest disdain 
for archeological correctness, and the most lavish expenditure. 

A ballet was in preparation at Fontainebleau; the King and Madame 
were to dance in it, as has been stated. And, among the effulgent stars 
of the second magnitude, figured the gay and gallant Comte de Guiche. 
It was the most delightful ballet that had ever been known. It was danced 
in the open air, on the borders of an artificial lake, and by means of a 
mechanical contrivance the whole stage, covered with a great number of 
persons, was made to advance by slow degrees from the end of an avenue, 
and when it was sufficiently near the spectators, the dancers performed 
an entrée. 

‘‘ During the rehearsals of this ballet,’ says Madame de la Fayette, 
‘the Comte de Guiche was frequently with Madame, because they danced 
in the same entrée ; he dared not as yet speak to her of his sentiments, but 
by a certain habit of familiarity he had acquired, he took the liberty of 
asking her about the state of her heart, and if nothing had hitherto 
touched it. She replied to him with much kindness and affability, and 
sometimes he went so far as to rush away from her crying out that he was 
in great peril.” 

Madame is affirmed to have received all this ‘‘comme des choses 
galantes,” without paying it any further attention. It is not the least 
striking point in this tragical-comical-historical pastoral, as Polonius 
might have styled the court drama under consideration, that no one for an 
instant expects, or pretends to expect, or imagines that the Princess will 
desire him to pretend to expect, that she should have the least spark of 
affection for her husband. 

The rumour of the Count de Guiche’s passion for Madame rapidly 
spread abroad. Madame was very intimate with the Duchess de 
Valentinois, De Guiche’s sister. Monsieur was supposed to be in love 
with this lady, and the world looked on him as a victim who was being 
doubly duped by the brother and sister. Meanwhile, the notable 
expedient of making King Louis the declared lover of La Valliére did not 
make matters as pleasant as might have been wished in the bosom of the 
royal family. The Queen-mother and Madame were no better friends than 
before. When the former saw that though Louis was not in love with 
Madame, he was in love with La Valliére, she was greatly irritated. She 
communicated her irritation to her son Philippe, and Monsieur chose to 
consider his “honour” hurt by the fact of the King openly making love 
to one of Madame’s maids-of-honour. Madame, on her part, was much 
lacking in respect towards the Queen-mother, and even towards her 
husband, so that the bitterness of feeling was very great on all sides. 

To add to the delights of this position of affairs, came the scandal 
of the Comte de Guiche’s pretensions to Madame’s good graces. Monsieur 
heard of them—(of course he did !)—and looked very black at De Guiche 
in consequence, ‘* Whether by natural pride of character, or because he 
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was vexed to find Monsieur acquainted with that whicb he would fain have 
hid from him, the Comte de Guiche had a very audacious éclaircissement 
with Monsieur, and quarrelled with him as if he had been his equal. 
This took place publicly, and De Guiche retired from the court.” 

It so happened that on the very day of this ‘‘ audacious éclaircissement,”’ 
Madame, who knew nothing of it, had given orders that no one should be 
admitted to her apartments save and except those persons who danced 
with her in the ballet, of whom, as the reader knows, De Guiche was 
one. The King chanced to visit her on that day; and, on her telling him 
the orders she had given, observed, with a smile, that she had chosen 
remarkably well the persons who were to be exempted from the general 
‘* not-at-home ;”’ and thereupon recounted to her what had passed between 
the Comte de Guiche and her husband. The whole story, doubtless with 
additions and variations, was speedily known to everybody; and the 
Marshal de Gramont, De Guiche’s father, sent his son off to Paris, and 
forbade him to return to Fontainebleau. 

Soon after this scandal had begun to grow somewhat stale the world 
was regaled with a far more important subject for wonder and animad- 
version. The King and the whole court (always excepting De Guiche, 
who ‘was still in disgrace) went to Vaux, the splendid mansion of a 
splendid minister—Fouquet, Superintendent of Finance, as his title 
went. 

It concerns not our present purpose to describe the gorgeous festivities 
given at Vaux by Fouquet to Louis. Nor to relate how, immediately. 
after receiving his subject’s super-regal hospitality, the monarch caused 
him to be arrested at Nantes. Madame de la Fayette rarely permits 
herself a reflection, a censure, the expression of a sentiment, throughout 
the course of this Histvire, written to princely order. But she cannot 
refrain from saying, dpropos of the arrest and ruin of Fouquet, 
‘‘ Although prudence should have restrained the Superintendent from 
exhibiting to the King that which betrayed the misappropriation of the 
finances, and although the goodness of the King should have hindered him 
Strom going to the house of a man he was about to destroy, nevertheless 
neither the one nor the other paid any attention to these considerations.” 

The Comte de Guiche did not follow the court to Nantes. The Queen- 
mother had begged the King, as a personal favour, to command the Comte 
de Guiche to keep away. His sister, the Duchess de Valentinois, departed 
at this time to rejoin her husband at Monaco; and before going she tried 
to influence Monsieur in favour of De Guiche, assuring him that all the 
talk about her brother’s passion for Madame was mere nonsensical scandal. 
Monsieur could not be brought to see the matter in an agreeable light ; 
Madame de Valentinois—who had a tiresome and unpleasant husband 
of her own, and objected to any manifestation of marital jealousy, for 
various excellent reasons—grew angry at his sullen obstinacy, and they 
parted bad friends. 


Now appears on the scene the arch-scoundrel and fine fleur of traitors 
15—5 
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even among so many skilled competitors in the polite art of lying, 
namely, one Marquis de Vardes, than whom it would be difficult to find 
a more utterly unscrupulous villain either in fact or fiction. 

It is difficult to unravel one end of the tangle of intrigue, and so to 
wind it off, that the reader may clearly follow the thread for even a few 
inches out of the many yards that made up the skein. 

The Countess de Soissons had been Olympia Mancini, one of the five 
nieces of Cardinal Mazarin. She had also been the mistress of Louis 
Quatorze, and was now the mistress of the Marquis de Vardes. The King 
continued good friends with her, and frequented her house. There was 
no degradation to which she would not have stooped in order to make the 
King rely on her for amusement. There has probably never been in any 
part of the world a state of society in which personal dignity and moral 
rectitude were more basely prostituted to gain the favour of the sovereign, 
than in the court of Louis the Fourteenth. The Countess de Soissons 
saw, with great chagrin, the growing attachment between the King and 
Mademoiselle de la Valliére. ‘‘Especially’—says the chronicle— 
‘* especially as this young person, being entirely devoted to the King, and 
acting in accordance with his wishes, gave no account whatever, either 
to Madame, or to the Countess de Soissons, of the private conversations 
which Louis held with her.” 

There was in the service of Madame a damsel named Montalais, who 
occupied the same chamber with La Vallicre (it will be remembered that 
La Valliére was one of Madame’s maids-of-honour), and who very speedily 
obtained from her the confidence which she withheld from the Princess 
and the Countess de Soissons. Montalais was clever and ambitious and 
intriguing. Having wormed many secrets from La Vallicre, she began to 
practise on De Guiche respecting his love for Madame, and—boldest of all 
—on Madame herself touching her sentiments for De Guiche. Montalais 
finding no repugnance in the silly, vain, seventeen-year-old Henriette to 
be assured that so accomplished a chevalier was dying for her, crept on 
from point to point until she had the audacity to place in Madame’s hands 
a packet of love-letters from De Guiche. Madame would not read them, 
she said. Upon this, Montalais opens one of the letters and reads it to her! 
This young lady was, indeed, a marvel of address and industry. 
She received all the confidences of the unsuspecting La Valliére; she 
passed hours in private confabulation with Madame, who was indisposed 
at the time and kept her chamber; she left the Princess’s bedside to write 
to De Guiche, to whom she never failed to send three notes every day; and, 
moreover, she kept her own lover, a certain Malicorne, informed of the 
progress of affairs by her unflagging pen. We make no mention of one or 
two minor intrigues of which she helped to pull the wires (such as that of 
Mademoiselle de Tounay-Charente and the Marquis de Marmontiers) ; 
as Madame de la Fayette observes,—not it would seem, without a touch 
of extorted admiration,—‘‘ One of these confidences might have entirely 
occupied a single person, and Montalais alone sufficed for them all!” 
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During Madame’s indisposition, it was said, in a public assembly 
where Vardes and De Guiche were both present, that Madame was more 
seriously ill than was supposed, and that her doctors thought it likely she 
would not recover. De Guiche was, or affected to be, greatly overcome by 
this report; Vardes, in a manner which would have done honour to 
Tago, led him away, aided him to conceal his emotion, and—drew from 
him the confession of his sentiments for Madame. 

When Madame heard of this—by what means she did so is not 
stated—she was very angry, and insisted that De Guiche should break 
with Vardes. De Guiche made the extraordinary response that he would 
Jight with him to satisfy her, but that he could not quarrel with his 
friend. 

Meanwhile, by the instrumentality of the ingenious Montalais, De 
Guiche had several interviews with Madame. He was introduced into 
her apartments at the Tuileries under various disguises ; once as a gipsy 
fortune-teller. In this character he told the fortunes of the Princess's 
ladies of honour, who were in the habit of seeing De Guiche every day, 
and yet never recognized him—or, at all events, they never told Madame 
that they had done so. 

But these stolen interviews, however perilous, extravagant, and blame- 
worthy in one sense they might be, took place in the presence of 
witnesses, and were passed in “‘ turning Monsieur into ridicule, and other 
similar pleasantries ; in short, in a manner very far removed from the 
violent passion which was supposed to be the motive of them.” 

It will be remembered that the promotion of La Valliére to her 
perilous post of the King’s avowed mistress had given great offence to 
many persons; notably to the Countess de Soissons. Madame de la 
Fayette observes (writing, let us hope, from the dictation of the Princess, 
who was ‘not exactly what one would call jealous, but ’”’—é&c.) that 
La Valliére’s little wit (‘‘le peu d’esprit de la Vallicre’’) prevented her 
from deriving all the advantage another would have done from so great 
a passion as the King’s for her. ‘‘She thought only of loving the 
King, and being beloved by him.” 

The Countess de Soissons and the Marquis de Vardes ‘“ grew tired of 
seeing the King in La Valliére’s hands,” and resolved to reveal the 
matter to the Queen (Marie Thérése). They hoped that the Queen, once 
enlightened as to this*amour, and backed up by the Queen-mother, 
would succeed in compelling Monsieur and Madame to dismiss La 
Valliére from their household; and that the King, not knowing where 
to place her, would put her under the protection of his good friend 
the Countess de Soissons, who thus would become mistress over La 
Valliere. Or else, they hoped and imagined the Queen’s indignation 
would oblige the King to break entirely with La Valliére, and he would 
then choose another favourite (a puppet without a heart this time, 
probably), who might be made amenable to their influence. 

It is monstrous—it is incredible ; but alas! it is true. A noble lady 
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and courtly gentleman did thus conspire together. The method by which 
they carried out their fine project must be barely and briefly stated. 

The Countess de Soissons stole from the floor of the Queen’s 
chamber the cover of a letter from the King of Spain, her father. Vardes 
composed the letter “which was to enlighten the Queen, and ruin La 
Valliére, and confided it to the Count de Guiche, who knew Spanish, in 
order that he might translate it into that language. De Guiche, partly 
from complaisance for his friend Vardes, and partly from hate to La 
Vallicre, willingly entered into the plot. 

The letter was written out in Spanish by the hand of a man who was 
forthwith to set out for Flanders, and had no intention of returning to 
France. This same man carried the letter to the Louvre, and gave it to 
an usher to be delivered into the hand of the Senora Molina, the Queen’s 
first femme-de-chambre. La Molina, seeing something strange in the way 
of bringing this letter, observing that the method of folding the (stolen) 
cover was somewhat different from that usually adopted by the King of 
Spain, whose writing was on it; in short, ‘‘ rather by instinct than reason,” 
opened the letter and read it, and then carried it straight to the King. 

The King flew into the most terrible rage that ever was heard of. He 
spoke to every one whom he thought likely to be able to give him any 
intelligence as to this affair; and he even addressed himself to Vardes, as 
a man of intelligence, and ‘one whom he could rely on.’”’ Vardes was a 
good deal embarrassed at first by the commission which the King gave 
him, to discover the truth of the matter; but he speedily vindicated 
his right to be considered a man of intelligence at all events, by adroitly 
causing suspicion to fall on the Duchess de Novailles, the young Queen’s 
principal lady of honour; and the King s0 fully believed his hints, that 
before very long the innocent Madame de Novailles was banished from 
the court. 

De Guiche, in spite of his promise of secrecy to Vardes, confided the 
whole story to Madame. Madame, in spite of her promise of secrecy to 
De Guiche, repeated it to Montalais. Montalais had promised the King 
that she would no more connive at De Guiche’s interviews with Madame. 
Madame had promised the King that she would break off all intercourse 
with De Guiche. Vardes was at this time fully in the confidence of 
Madame; he saw that she was charming and full of esprit; and, 
‘* whether from a sentiment of love or intrigue, desired to become sole 
master of her heart, and resolved to cause De Guiche to be sent away.” 

It were tedious to relate the expedients he adopted to gain this end. 
The reader will scarcely be surprised to hear that gratuitous, unfounded, 
unblushing lies were among the means he most affected. 

Madame had not kept her word to the King. She continued to admit 
De Guiche to stolen interviews in the old fashion. Montalais—imitating 
her superiors—did not keep her word to the King, but continued to find 
the means of introducing De Guiche secretly to Madame’s apartments. 
Once Monsieur entered his wife’s room unexpectedly, and (always with 
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the help of Montalais) De Guiche was hastily concealed in a chimney. 
All this finally was discovered, by the treachery of two companions of 
Montalais, maids-of-honour to Madame; and Monsieur, in a rare blaze of 
indignation, turned away the ingenious and industrious Montalais at a 
moment’s notice. 

Madame made her peace how she could; confessed a little, in order to 
be able to hide a great deal; and, in short, soothed her husband's 
indignation, which had been, it should seem, rather loud than deep. 
There was a quarrel, fomented by the Mephistophelian Vardes, between 
the King and his sister-in-law, on the subject of Montalais, who, it may 
be remembered, was also the friend and confidant of La Valliére. But 
this also was adjusted. ‘ During the winter they danced a very pretty 
ballet. The Queen remained ignorant that the King was in love with 
La Valliére, and continued to be jealous of Madame.” 

The last sentence is quoted literally from the Memoirs, and is epigram- 
matic in its concise description of the state of affairs. 

There were various other incidents arising out of the love-making of 
the Count de Guiche. But the main points have been stated. Vardes, 
after a positively incredible career of impartial lying, was sent to the 
Bastille, but very soon released from it, and banished to the provinces. 
And the reason of his final disgrace was curious enough. He was 
not punished for any of the monstrous frauds, forgeries, or calumnies 
of which he had been guilty, but for a light and disrespectful word spoken 
half-jestingly of Madame. The Chevalier de Lorraine having avowed, in a 
public assembly, that he was in love with a certain Mademoiselle Fiennes, 
in the household of Madame, Vardes said to him, scoffingly, that he had 
much better address himself to the mistress than to the maid, and inti- 
mated that he would have an equal chance of success. It was a base and 
brutal speech enough certainly, when one remembers that Vardes had forced 
his proffers of friendship and service on Madame, and had eagerly vowed 
to her to be discreet, faithful, devoted, adoring. But it shows white, or 
at least grey, beside Vardes’ other black enormities. 

Madame and De Guiche had a final parting, in which the latter 
seems to have displayed some genuine emotion. Madame de la Fayette’s 
chronicle suddenly slips over a gap of nearly ten years to record the 
singular death of her royal friend. Madame died at the age of twenty- 
seven of a mysterious and painful disorder, which some persons at the 
time attributed to poison. But it seems to be little doubtful, on reading 
Madame de la Fayette’s circumstantial account of the Princess’s illness, 
that she died of inflammation brought on by imprudently bathing in the 
river against the advice of her physicians. 

Thus was cut off, in the flower of her youth, Henrietta Stuart, Duchess 
of Orleans, after a career more saddening to contemplate than many a 
tragic life whose recital has extorted tears. Health, intelligence, vivacity, 
influence, capacities for human and domestic affections, all wasted and 
spent in a miserable round of selfish frivolity ! 
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Wanderings in Japan. 
te ee 
ai, 


A tone morning’s work under a hot sun has made us more than ready 
for the luncheon which awaits us at the pretty little inn, noris the prospect 
of an hour’s rest unwelcome before proceeding on our journey. Had I 
had time, I would gladly have spent the night here, for assuredly the Island 
of Enoshima is one of the fairest spots I have seen, but I was forced to 
aurry on that I might sleep that night at Fujisawa, a straggling town on 
the great highway. 

The evening was far advanced when I reached Fujisawa and rode up 
to the Suzukiya, once a porcelain-shop, now a really excellent hostelry, 
where, to my astonishment and delight, I found the luxury of a table and a 
very hard, straight-backed chair, such as our great grandmothers sat in 
and were contented, such as we more effeminate vote to be an instrument 
of torture. The room was so natty and tidy as to deserve a few words of 
description. The sliding panels were covered with a smart new paper, 
decorated with a pattern of fans sprinkled over it with marvellous effect ; 
the tokonoma, the raised recess, which is the place of honour, was supported 
on one side by a wooden pillar, composed of a single tree stripped of its bark 
so as to be perfectly smooth, and contained one of those quaint zigzag sets 
of shelves which have their origin in a piece of obsolete etiquette. When 
persons of rank used to meet together in old days to drink and be merry, 
they would lay aside their caps and dirks, the man of highest rank placing 
his traps upon the highest shelf, those of lower rank not presuming even to 
allow their caps to take a precedence which did not belong to them. This 
is said to have occasioned the invention of those shelves which in lacquer 
cabinets must have puzzled collectors at Christie and Manson’s. The 
mats and woodwork which are the pride of the Japanese householder were 
white and new, the beams decorated with carving of no mean taste. One 
solitary picture, executed with wonderful freedom of touch and grotesque- 
ness, represented, in a few bold strokes of the brush, a group of husband- 
men sowing rice in the field, and on one side of the drawing was a distich 
running thus :— 

Useless even for drugs, 
How happy are the frogs ! * 


Ths literal translation must plead my excuse for the badness of the rhyme. 





* Kusuri ni mo naraneba, 
Bnuji na kawadzu kana ! 
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I was not a little puzzled by the meaning of the couplet until Shiraki came 
to the rescue and solved the riddle. 

“‘ Sir,” said he pompously, “here is a lesson of humility and content 
conveyed in a parable. It is a fact which will meet with the imperial 
assent, that frogs are of no use in the world either as food or even as 
medicine.” 

‘Very good food,” I objected, ‘either in a curry as eaten at Hong- 
kong, or with a white sauce as at Paris.”’ 

Shiraki smiled a smile that was incredulous. ‘‘ Some insects feed upon 
smartweed.* However that may be, we say that the frogs being useless, 
no man interferes with them, and they are allowed to live out their lives 
in undisturbed peace. So it is with the farmers: their position is lowly, 
but they have none of the cares which haunt greatness: therefore they 
should be contented, and the poet praises their modest lot.’’ 

O fortunatos nimium/ Has the Corpus Poetarum Latinorum been 
translated into Japanese? As for the frogs, I soon began to wish that 
some man would find a use for them, or that a new Batrachomyomachia 
might arise ending in the victory of the mice, and the utter extermination 
of the croakers; for hardly had I got to bed, hoping for a good night's 
rest, than there arose from the neighbouring paddy-fields such a chorus of 
brekekekex koax koax, as has not been heard since the days of Aristo- 
phanes. The night long they sang their hideous song, banishing sleep: 
sometimes indeed there would come a sudden lull, bringing hope with it ; 
but hardly had the heavy eyelids time to close before some deep-voiced, 
hoarse precentor would lead off again, the whole choir following one by 
one, until it seemed as if every frog that had ever been a tadpole had been 
summoned to take part in the concert. Until the first dawn of day they 
went on with what I remember to have seen in some old book is a serenade 
of love from the males to the females ; with the dawn they rested, and so 
did I. 

October 10.—Whilst my people were packing up, paying the reckoning, 
and making ready for a start, I wandered into the yard of the handsome 
temple opposite the inn. On one of the stone lanterns were graven the 
two Chinese characters Shén Tien—God’s Field. What an exact reproduc- 
tion of our expression ‘‘God’s Acre!” That the daily wants of mankind 
should have produced such tools as the saw, the plane, the chisel, the 
plumb-line, and a thousand others, ull the world over, seems natural enough: 
but it is astounding to find how the minds of men have hit upon the same 
expressions of thought. Almost all the proverbs of China and Japan have 
their fellows in our European languages, while some are identically 
the same; such as ‘“ Walls have ears;” ‘‘ Birds of a feather flock to- 
gether ;” “Talk of a man and you will cause his shadow to appear ;”’ 
‘‘ Silence is better than speech ;’’ besides many more. Here in this Ultima 


Thule is *‘ God’s Acre.” 





* A proverb equivalent to our “ There is no accounting for tastes.” 
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A nipping and an eager air blowing over the mountains in our faces 
reminds us how fast the year is waning, and it is so chilly that we are 
glad to dismount and walk, in order to keep ourselves warm. But the 
rays of a scorching sun soon disperse the delicious crispness of early 
morning, and drive us to take shelter under the fragrant shade of the 
grand old pines and firs which border this portion of the high-road. 

Journeying on in a westerly direction, we soon arrive at the little 
village of Nango, beyond which a sharp turn of the road brings us upon one 
of the views most esteemed by Japanese landscape-painters. The highway 
follows such a straight line that Mount Fuji appears almost always on the 
right hand of the westward-bound traveller. Here is one of the rare 
exceptions to the rule: the Peerless Mountain rises on his left, its 
glorious cone towering above the rugged outline of the Hakoné range, and 
the wilds of Mount Oyama, dark, gloomy, and lowering, a sacred haunt 
long guarded jealously from the profanation of a foreigner’s foot. Among 
yonder mysterious glens, crags, and gorges is the home of the Tengu or 

‘ Dog of Heaven, a hideous elf, long-clawed, long-beaked, winged, loving 
solitude ; terror of naughty children who refuse to go to sleep at the 
word of command, or are guilty of other infantine crimes: altogether an 
uncanny hobgoblin: and should you, losing your way among the hills, 
find its nest, which is built in the highest trees, go your way and disturb 
it not, lest some foul evil should overtake you. The enchanting scenes of 
this day’s journey, which change and bring fresh charms before the eye at 
every turn in the road, would alone repay the pilgrim for the trouble of 
his expedition, and he will understand how superstition has peopled 
haunts more beautiful, more wild, and more lonely than usual with a 
race of fairies and demons fairer or more terrible than the children of 
men. 

A glance at the map of Japan will show that, the watershed being so 
close to the sea, it is impossible that there should be any rivers of 
importance ; indeed, there are very few that are navigable even to junks 
and steam-launches, and most of those are guarded by dangerous and 
almost impassable bars.* Here the rivers are mere mountain torrents, 
rising rapidly and wickedly, to use a Scotch fisherman’s expression, and 
in the absence of bridges, often putting a stop to all communication. The 
little river Sagami, which we presently have to cross, is in full spate ; 
luckily, however, it is not yet so swollen as to stop our progress. At 
this point it is called Banin-gawa, or the Horse-Plunge River, from an 
adventure which happened to the Shogun Yoritomo. 

Yoritomo, it will be remembered, had reached the supreme power by 
a bloody road. Among the chief of the persons who perished in the civil 
wars were the infant emperor Antoku (whose grandmother, clasping him 





* The bars at the mouths of the rivers at Osaka and Niigata have been frequently 
fatal to the lives and merchandise of foreigners. It was in crossing the bar at Osaka 
that the American Admiral Bell was lost, with his flag-lieutenant and all his boat’s 
crew, in the month of January, 1863. 
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to her bosom, jumped into the sea in despair), and Yoritomo’s own brother 
Yoshituné. Now it happened, in the twelfth month of the year 1198, 
that a certain noble, named Shigénari, who had married the sister of 
Yoritomo’s wife and had become a.widower, built a bridge over the river 
Sagami and held a great festival, according to the Buddhist ritual, in 
honour of his dead wife. Upon the day appointed for the ceremony, 
Yoritomo, on account of the relationship which existed between him and 
Shigénari, set out to do honour to the occasion by his presence. Having 
arrived at the place, the Shogun was received with due respect by his 
brother-in-law, who forthwith gave orders that the priests should begin 
their prayers and litanies. Then there arose a great storm of thunder 
and lightning, and in the midst of the storm there appeared a hideous 
ghost mocking and gibbering, arid a black cloud was seen dancing down 
the river on the top of the water. Startled by the apparition, the 
Shogun’s horse snorted and reared so that Yoritomo was thrown, and the 
horse, leaping over the parapet, jumped into the flood and was drowned— 
and this mishap gave the name to the river. - But when the bystanders 
saw all these signs their hearts quailed, and they knew that some terrible 
calamity was about to happen. Nor was this the only portent which they 
were destined to behold, for when Yoritomo on his homeward journey 
reached the moor of Yatsumato, the ghosts of his brother, Yoshituné, and 
of another hero, called Yukiiyé, appeared to him in anger, and at Cape 
Inamura he was met by the ghost of the emperor Antoku, so that the 
Shogun, terror-stricken by the sight, fell fainting from his horse. His 
attendants caught him in their arms, and carried him back to Kamakura ; 
but from that time forth he sickened, until on the thirteenth day of the 
first month of the following year he died, being fifty-three years of age, 
and having ruled as Shogun during eight years. 

In justice to the character of the Japanese historical books, I should 
add that the story of the miraculous apparitions which preceded the death 
of Yoritomo is based merely upon tradition ; but it is treasured ‘never- 
theless in the memory of a marvel-loving people. 

Twice during the day we halted; first at Hiratsuka for luncheon, and 
again in the afternoon at the village of Meida, for the intense heat of the 
afternoon sun made a rest and cup of tea very acceptable. At Meida 
my groom fell in with a friend, and it was most amusing to see the two 
lads, half-naked, their wonderfully tattooed limbs showing the lowness of 
their class, meet one another, bowing and prostrating themselves with 
more ceremonious greetings than would be exchanged between two western 
potentates :— 

‘¢ Welcome! welcome! Mr. Chokichi, this is indeed a matter of con- 
gratulation. You must be fatigued—let me offer you up a cup of tea.” 
(All this, by-the-by, with the word ‘‘ Imperial” thrown in most untrans- 
latably at every step.) 

“ Thank you, sir. This is truly rare tea. Kekké! Kekké/ delicious! 
delicious! Whence are you making your imperial progress ? ” 
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‘** From Odawara—it is a long time since I have had the pleasure of 
placing myself before the imperial eyes.” 

And so they went on, with truly Oriental courtesy, nor did there seem 
any reason why they should ever have stopped, unless I had given the 
signal for a start, when down they went again in renewed prostrations. 
Five minutes afterwards I overheard my groom telling one of the other 
horseboys a long story, the upshot of which was to show what a rogue, 
rascal, and villain was his acquaintance, whom he had parted with so 
affectionately with compliments coming as much from the heart as kisses 
exchanged between fine ladies. 

The left bank of a broad shallow river, upon which we presently come, 
is the limit within which, according to treaty, the foreigners resident at 
Yokohama are bound to confine themselves ; and two white notice-boards 
inscribed with that announcement in French and English stand by an 
office for the examination of passports, which are now readily granted to 
those desirous of extending their observations. A third notice is very sig- 
nificant of the danger which the traveller yet runs should he fall in with a 
fanatic or ill-conditioned fellow: this proclamation is now stuck up at all 
the principal places throughout the Empire, in accordance with an agree- 
ment entered into by the Japanese Government with the foreign repre- 
sentatives after the attacks upon foreigners which took place in 1868. 
Translated, it runs as follows :— 

‘‘ Now that the Imperial Government has been newly stablished, in 
obedience to the principles of the Court, it has been commanded that 
friendly relations should exist with foreign countries, and that all matters 
should be treated directly by the Imperial Court.* The Treaties will be 
observed according to International Law, and the people of the whole 
country, receiving the expression of the Imperial will with gratitude, are 
hereby ordered to rest assured upon this point. 

‘“‘ Henceforth those persons who, by violently slaying foreigners, or 
otherwise insulting them, would rebel against the Imperial commands, and 
brew trouble in the country, and all other persons whatsoever, are hereby 
ordered to behave in a friendly manner. Those who do not uphold the 
Majesty and Good Faith of their country in the eyes of the world, being 
guilty of most audacious crime, in accordance with the heinousness of 
their offence, will, even should they belong to the Samurai class, be 
stripped of their rank, and will meet with a suitable punishment. Let all 
men receive the Imperial commands, by which riotous conduct, however 
slight, is strictly forbidden.” 

The virtue of the proclamation lies in the words, ‘even should they 
belong to the Samurai class.” From the common people, who are mostly 
well disposed and friendly, the foreigner has nothing to fear, unless it be 
perhaps a volley of stones at the hands of a party of merry-makers in 
holiday time, and a few cuts of his horsewhip will amply avenge him ; 
but that the privileged and armed Samurai should learn that in cutting 


* Instead of by the Tycoon, the head of the executive, as heretofore. 
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down a barbarian he is not only not performing an act of devotion pleasing 
in the eyes of the gods, but is committing a crime which even deprives him 
of his dearly valued birthright of self-immolation by hara-kiri, and puts 
him under the sword of the common headsman, is an immense point 
gained in our relations with Japan. The Son of Heaven, the lineal 
descendant and successor of the gods, himself takes us under his protec- 
tion, and commands “that friendly relations should exist with foreign 
countries.” 

I do not of course mean to say that this law will of itself be sufficient 
to protect foreigners from insult and outrage in a land which numbers so 
many fanatic dare-devils, and where the jé-i or barbarian-expulsion 
party, who hold, with some truth on their side, that foreign intercourse 
has brought nothing but trouble upon the country, are yet very strong. 
But it is a step in the right direction, and now (1872) that railroads and . 
telegraphs are an established fact in Japan, the advance in toleration will 
no longer be by steps, but by seven-league-booted strides. 

We must now pass through the ordeal of inspection at the bansho or 
guard-house, a wooden shanty entirely open on the side facing the road, 
in which are squatting over their braziers four or five rather ragged petty 
yakunins, literally ‘‘ office-men,” smoking in grim and sulky silence. One 
of them seeing me beckons with his pipe, and, in the vile jargon of 
Yokohama, bids me come up and deliver my passport. Shiraki and the 
chief of my escort are horrified at this breach of good manners, and rush 
to the front vying with one another in loud denunciation of the chikushéd 
(‘* beast’) who dares to take such liberties. 

‘< If it be possible,” says the polite corporal, apologizing to me, ‘* be 
pleased to exercise imperial patience. This guard is a beast that knows 
no manners. Verily I have lost face.” 

After some wrangling, and no little abuse of the unheppy guard, who 
now looked thoroughly crest-fallen and ashamed of himself, my passport 
was pronounced to be en régle, and I was allowed to make my arrange- 
ments for crossing the river, on the bank of which a whole company of 
coolies were disputing and fighting for the job of carrying me and my 
party over. Fording the river on horseback was quite out of the question ; 
it was running like a mill-race, and both in breadth and depth far beyond 
its usual measure. So we were placed man by man, each with his saddle 
by him, on a square deal board, and hoisted on to the shoulders of four 
stout brown-limbed coolies, naked, save a loin-cloth, who bore us bravely 
across the muddy flood, although the stream threatened at every step to 
wash their legs from under them. The horses were left in charge of the 
grooms, who stripped (a process which, sooth to say, did not involve 
taking off very much), and plunging in with them, drove them, somewhat 
frightened, poor beasts, in safety to the other side. Twelve hours later 
neither man nor horse could have faced the torrent. 

We have no great distance to go now, up a gentle picturesque ascent, 
to reach Odawara, this day’s goal. A pitiful, mean little town it is, with 
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dilapidated houses much needing repair, whether seen from the moralist’s 
or the builder’s point of view. Poor in appearance as it now is, however, 
it still boasts a handsome feudal castle, with tower-cornered walls and a 
moat, and an official quarter for the dwellings of my lord’s chief retainers, 
and in its day it has played no mean part in the history of the country, 
of which for some generations it was the military capital. 

Just now the main street is full of bustle; scores of wayfarers 
travelling eastward are pouring in, and although the place is full of houses 
of entertainment (many of them, as I have hinted above, not over respect- 
able), it becomes no easy matter to find suitable accommodation. As for 
my horse, at one moment I feared that I should have to leave him roofless 
to brave the storm that was evidently brewing as best he might, for there 
was not a stable in the place big enough for him to walk into. At last, by 
causing a rotten beam to be cut away from under an archway, I contrived 
to get him housed. All along the road his size had called forth a great 
measure of wonder, for Europeans when travelling usually content them- 
selves with Japanese ponies; but here, beyond the treaty limit, a horse 
over sixteen hands high created as much astonishment as a giraffe might 
in a Yorkshire village. By the same token, in these out-of-the-way 
regions, Dog Lion was taken sometimes for a bear, but more often for 
a sheep, an animal known by fame, indeed, but never seen out of the 
neighbourhood of foreign settlements.* 

And now heavy black clouds were gathering overhead, and the storm 
began to bluster and scold among the mountains, at the foot of which we 
lay snugly sheltered, having washed away our travel-weariness in a hot 
bath, the one genuine comfort which is never failing in a Japanese inn. 
(Be sure, however, that your servant sees that you have the first use of 
it, unless Japanese-like you do not mind bathing in the same water after, 
perhaps, half a score of other persons; not a pleasant idea, especially in 
a country where skin-diseases are so prevalent. In the morning you may 
always be certain of virgin water, for the natives do not bathe until after 
the day’s work is over, and before the evening meal.) 

October 11th.—Rain falling in sheets; the main street running like a 
mountain burn; a group of coolies dressed in mushroom hats, and rain- 
coats made of long grass, looking like animated haycocks that had 
suddenly taken to themselves legs, and rushed under the projecting 
eaves of the houses to save the crop; a petty personage, closely shut up 
in his litter, being borne along at extra speed by naked bearers, all 
glistening with wet, his two attendants vainly trying to wrap themselves 
in their waterproof coats made of oiled paper, out of which stuck their 
swords like the tails of wooden monkeys; water dripping, water pouring, 
water running, a general sloppiness, beggaring description: this was the 





* It is said that sheep will not live in Japan, the soil being so rich and moist that 
they die of foot-rot ; but I take it, that if the experiment were tried in some of the 
inland moorlands, they might be made to breed and thrive there ; as it is, we get our 
sheep over from Shanghai, and our mutton costs us half-a-dollar a pound. 
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scene upon which I looked out the following morning. It was hopeless to 
think of starting in such a downpour; so having made as long a business 
as possible of shaving, dressing, and breaking my fast, in order to kill 
time, I sat down with Shiraki to learn what I could respecting the town of 
Odawara. 

The arch-enemy of the Shogun Yoritomo was Taira no Kiyomori, the 
head of the house of Hei. So great was his hatred of Yoritomo, that he 
died saying, ‘‘ After my death say no litanies for the good of my soul; all 
that I desire is that the head of Yoritomo may be laid upon my grave.” 
This was his last will and testament. Now, when the house of Gen, with 
Yoritomo as its leader, rose to supreme power, it followed, as a matter of 
course, that the house of Hei became utterly ruined, its members being 
scattered here and there over the country, and forced to gain their liveli- 
hood as best they might. In the chronicles of the provinces of Idzu and 
Sagami,* it is written that towards the end of the fifteenth century a 
descendant of Kiyomori called H6jé Shinkuré Nagauji had, by the lapse 
of time, become reduced to the condition of a peasant, and was a 
wanderer upon the face of the earth. But notwithstarding his fallen con- 
dition, his valour and talents were worthy of the noble blood that flowed 
in his veins, and his spirit rebelled against the misfortune under which he 
was crushed. So he went to the capital, Kiydto, and having placed 
himself under the protection of one of the ministers of the then Shogun, 
Ashikaga Yoshimasa, took up his abode at the fortress of Kokokuji. Bent 
on raising himself to eminence, he took advantage of a feud which existed 
between the Shogun at Kiyéto and his representatives at Kamakura, and 
distinguished himself in many conflicts in the provinces of Idzu and 
Sagami, finally wresting the town and castle of Odawara from the Omori 
family, who belonged to the Kamakura faction. He now made the castle 
of Odawara his head-quarters, and having so far pushed his way in the 
world, he entered the Buddhist priesthood under the name of Séun; but 
though he donned the scarf, he did not lay aside the sword, and his 
military power waxed stronger and stronger, until he became the recog- 
nized leader of the chivalry of the two provinces. The task of completing 
the glory of the family was reserved for his grandson Ujiyasu, who, having 
put down with a strong hand the factions which disturbed the eight 
provinces of Kwant6, annexed them, and placed them under his own rule. 
Odawara now took the place of Kamakura as military capital, and here the 
H6jé6 family ruled for five generations in the capacity, although not bearing 
the title, of Shoguns (which was still held by the Ashikaga family), until 
the time of H6jé Ujimasa, who, having neglected a summons to go to 
court at Kiydto, was attacked by the famous general Taiko Sama, who 
determined to punish his disobedience. Taiko Sama invaded the eastern 
provinces with an overwhelming force, and pitched his main camp on 
mounts Ishigaki and Biydbu, so distributing the rest of his forces as to 





* Dzu-S6-Ki is the title of the book, 
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overcast the town of Odawara with a cloud of soldiers. Ujimasa pre- 
pared to make a stout defence, and called all the troops of Kwanté to his 
assistance; but they were no match for Taiko Sama, whose artillery 
played pitilessly upon them from the neighbouring heights ; and on the 
fifth day of the seventh month of the year 1590 Ujimasa surrendered at 
discretion, Taiko Sama refusing to hear his prayer for peace, and insisting 
that he must put himseif to death. So Ujimasa disembowelled himself, 
and his head was sent to Kiyéto, to be exposed as the head of a traitor ; 
his son Ujinao was banished to Mount Koya in Kishiu; and this was the 
end of the great H6jé family, which had held the castle of Odawara for 
ninety-seven years. 

One day during the siege, as Taiko Sama and his general Tokugawa 
Iyéyasu were standing on a watch-tower which they had built on the 
heights above Odawara, Taiko Sama said, “I see before me the eight 
provinces of Kwanté. Before many days are over I will take them and 
give them to thee.” 

Iyéyasu thanked him, saying, ‘‘ That were indeed great luck.” 

** Wilt thou live here at Odawara,” asked Taiko Sama, ‘‘ as the men 
of H6jé have done ?” 

‘* Ay, my lord,” answered Iyéyasu, ‘ that will I.” 

‘‘ That will not do,” said Taiko Sama. ‘I see on the map that there 
is a place called Yedo some twenty ri* eastward from here. It is a fine 
position, and that is the place where thou shouldst live.” 

‘*T shall with reverence obey your lordship’s instructions,’ 
Iyéyasu. 

Now, when the house of H6jé had been annihilated, Taiko Sama 
fulfilled his promise, and made Iyéyasu lord of the provinces of Kwanté ; 
and he became the founder of the last dynasty of Shoguns, and made 
Yedo the military capital, according to his chief’s advice. So Odawara 
lapsed into insignificance, it being a matter of wonder, indeed, that a 
place so utterly at the mercy of an attack from the mountains which over- 
hang it should ever have been chosen as a military stronghold. 

The vacillation showed by the lord of Odawara during the siege has 
passed into a proverb. He was for ever saying, ‘‘ To-morrow we will 
fight,’”’—‘‘ To-morrow we will make a sortie.” But the carrying out of 
his good resolutions was always delayed, so that the expression, Odawara 
hiyéj6, * deliberations of Odawara”’ (a sort of jingling play on the name 
H6j6 being also intended), is now a synonym for fatal procrastination. 

During the whole morning the pelting rain continued, but towards one 
o'clock the hills began to unveil themselves, and a glorious afternoon 
rewarded us for the gloom in which we had been confined. My original 
intention had been to go straight up the Hakoné Pass by the main road ; 
but hearing that a great friend of mine, a native gentleman, one of the 
most distinguished members of the Government, was staying at Miyanoshita, 
a place among the mountains, famous for the beauty of its scenery and 
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for certain natural hot-springs, I determined to change my route in order 
to go and pay him a visit. For a short distance we rode, but when we 
had to turn up to the right by a steep, difficult mountain-path, it became 
evident that Shanks’s mare was the best horse, so we sent our beasts back 
to Odawara to await our return, and proceeded on foot. We had some 
little difficulty in finding our way, as neither my escort nor Shiraki knew 
the road. As for the distance, like the Scotch ‘‘ mile and a bittock,’’ it 
seemed to be an unknown quantity, for the natives of whom we asked our 
way, eager to be hired as guides, always made Miyanoshita recede in 
proportion as we advanced, greatly to the indignation of the corporal of 
the escort, who at last lost all patience with one touting scoundrel, saying, 
‘What do you take us for, you lubber? The next time a country 
bumpkin passes this way you may talk like that, but it’s no use your trying 
it on with a Yedo child ;” and I had to interfere to save the poor wretch 
from a liberal payment of stick bakhshish. It was stiffish walking up the 
slippery hill-paths, but what a beautiful scene! The variegated trees 
sparkling with prismatic colours; the mountain torrents, swollen and 
foaming, dashing past lichen-covered rocks overhanging black pools, the 
home of many a tiny trout; such subtle effects of light and shade ; such 
blue distances; the two famous twin mountains, Futago Yama, clothed in 
deep purple, ahead of us; a fresh keen air that was new life to men 
sodden with the hot damp of the plain; even the stout and elderly 
Shiraki rose in spirits notwithstanding the efforts of the scramble, and 
declared, gasping for breath, that this was indeed enjoyment. I think we 
were none of us sorry when we came upon a certain spring called Himé- 
midzu, the Princess-water, where an ancient dame served us with cups 
containing the most delicious crystal-clear draught, as cold as ice, which 
we sat down and drank as if it had been nectar. The spring takes its 
name from a story that one of the princesses of the noble house of Héjé 
was wont to come hither from Odawara with her ladies, and make tea 
al fresco. Close to the well the old woman has a little cottage, and she 
earns a scanty living by serving tea of the Princess-water to weary foot- 
pads like ourselves. Having rested ourselves, we made her happy with a 
small silver coin, a largesse about ten times as bountiful as she had hoped 
for, and went on our way. 

We must have gone some nine miles, as I should guess, since we left 
Odawara, when we reached the village of Miyanoshita, a most lovely spot 
lying lost among the hills. The little hamlet seems to be made up 
entirely of bathing-houses, which are also inns and shops for the sale of 
camphor-wood boxes, marqueterie and toys of different sorts, very pretty 
and tasteful, which the bathers take home as keepsakes to their families. 
It is a most fashionable watering-place, a sort of Japanese Tunbridge 
Wells. I never saw a place in such complete repose; when we came 
upon it not a soul was stirring, not a dog was barking; perhaps rest is 
part of the cure; at last I found a native who told me at which of the 
inns my friend was staying, and was lucky enough to be able to secure an 
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apartment in the same house. It will easily be imagined that in such a 
place the inns are perfection in their way; the charm of that at which I 
put up quite passed my expectations. I was lodged in a beautiful clean 
set of rooms, with a balcony looking on to a lovely little garden full of 
dwarfed trees, rare shrubs and flowers, with quaint rockeries, and a pond 
fall of gigantic gold-fish and carp, grown old, and fat, and lazy, under a 
long course of feeding at the hands of generations of bathers ; behind the 
garden the mountain copses made a natural background of forest scenery. 
As I lay looking out on this pretty view, after a bathe in the hot water 
welling from the living rock, I was lulled almost to sleep by the plashing 
of a neighbouring water-wheel. I was aroused from my dreamy state 
by the entrance of my friend Kato, who had just come in from a 
country walk. He had been surprised not a little to hear of my arrival, 
and when I told him that I had come purposely to see him, he was pro- 
fuse in his expressions of thanks. Seeing that my baggage had not yet 
arrived, he pressed me warmly to go across to his rooms and dine with 
him, an invitation which I was glad enough to accept. 

Here it was that I first became acquainted with Katé’s wife, a bonny 
little lady, though eyes less familiar with the custom than mine would 
- have objected to the disfigurement of shaven eyebrows and blackened 
teeth. She was very civil and pleasant, and had none of the shyness 
which I have usually met with in Japanese ladies; nor had she the servile 
manner, which is another defect bred by the seclusion and abased 
condition in which women are kept; on the contrary, she took part in the 
conversation brightly and well, and did the honours of her husband’s apart- 
ment with ease and grace. She had with her as companion and playmate a 
charming little girl about eight or nine years old, whose special function 
appeared to consist in being petted and stuffed with sweetmeats. The story 
of my host's marriage was a romantic one. During the political storms which 
preceded the outbreak of the revolution, Katé had brought himself into 
notice as a very active and dangerous man; a price was set upon his head, 
and he had to fly for his life: this young lady sheltered him and screened 
him from his enemies, and he fell in love with and married her, A very 
happy couple they seemed to be. 

Purposing to remain some weeks at Miyanoshita, Katé had surrounded 
himself with a number of comforts which gave his room quite a home-like 
air. Two or three smart rugs or small carpets, a luxury which has 
recently been borrowed from the west, gave a colour and warmth to the 
cold whiteness of the mats and walls; writing materials, books, handsome 
lacquer boxes, musical instruments, pipestands, and a swordrack, were 
strewed about the floor, and in the recess a bronze jar contained one of 
those bouquets, the making up of which is a special and elaborate part of 
a Japanese lady’s education. Further, lest he should find his villegiatura 
dull, he had gathered together a few friends, ‘‘ companions of his solitude,” 
to whom, as they came dropping in one by one, I was solemnly presented. 
First and foremost was the doctor, an intelligent young man of the 
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Satsuma clan, who had studied medicine in the English school presided 
over by Dr. Willis at Yedo, and had acquired some little reputation in his 
craft: he spoke with enthusiasm of his kind and excellent teacher. Then 
there were two or three private gentlemen, remarkably pleasant men, 
learned in the lore of their country, a professor of the game of chequers, 
as elaborate a study as chess or whist, and above all, a certain character 
who deserves a paragraph to himself. 

This was an artist in lacquer, one of the drollest creatures I ever met, 
as grotesque as the devices upon his own boxes. He was a wit, a wag, a 
contortionist, cunning at legerdemain and all manner of tricks, which he 
was continually showing, and yet, somehow, he never was a buffoon. It 
was most excellent good fooling, and always in good taste. Although a 
rich man and the especial pet of the great and powerful on account of his 
social talents, he affected to be especially careful not to imitate their dress, 
but to abide by the old fashions of the Chénin or wardsmen, even in the 
cut of his hair, which was closely shaven to the tops of the ears, and 
brought forward in the tiny little queue, which used to be a distinguishing 
mark of artisans. In his girdle, in the place of a dirk, he wore the wooden 
beater which his mother had used to pound rice, and which he had 
decorated with many a curious fancy in lacquer, and studded with gold 
coins. ‘‘ What need had he to carry a blade?” he said. His playful 
sallies, the effect of which was heightened by a marvellously mobile face, 
kept us in laughter during the whole evening. 

When we had finished dinner, our hostess produced her samishen, half 
guitar, half banjo, to the accompaniment of which she began singing, while 
the lacquer-man, not to be outdone in a matter of polite accomplishments, 
came in with a flute obligato. I cannot say in conscience that the result 
was pleasing to an European ear, but, as is often the case elsewhere, the 
music was the signal for and assistance to conversation, and we, the 
audience, began talking politics, leaving the performers to the enjoyment 
of their own sweet sounds. It was eleven o’clock when I wished my 
friends good-night, and I left Kato and the professor, heads on hands, as 
completely abstracted from all earthly matters as Buddhists in a state of 
Nirvana, lost in the solution of some impossible problem in the mysterious 
game of chequers. 

The following morning (October 12) dawned in rare splendour, and the 
opened slides let in a waft of fresh mountain air, as exhilarating as good 
news from home. The garden all ablaze with dew, its trimness in striking 
contrast to the wild nature beyond, was looking even more beautiful, if 
possible, than the evening before—a fitting spot in which to enjoy one of 
Heaven’s own holidays. It is always a matter of regret to me that the 
beauties of Japanese scenery should have been done justice to by no gifted 
word-painter like John Ruskin. The shapes of the mountains, sometimes 
grand, sometimes fantastic; the marvellous gradations of the tree-colours 
from the exquisitely tender green of the feathering bamboo, slender and 
graceful, to the gloom of the sturdy pines and cryptomerias which spring 
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from the more barren soil; the rocks streaked and patched with lichens 
and mosses, with many a rare fern and lycopod peeping out of chinks 
and crannies, are worthy studies for a great artist to paint with loving 
hand, and hardly will he succeed, limn he never so cunningly. To me the 
memory of these places is like that of a beautiful dream of fairyland, vivid 
and bright, but utterly beyond the pale of description. 

At about nine o’clock I received a visit from Katé, who came to tell me 
that he was off to take his daily bath in the hot iron springs at Kiga, a 
lovely spot among the mountains, and proposed that I should accompany 
him that we might make a picnic luncheon together. At the time of his 
coming my room was full of sellers of camphor-wood boxes and toys, who 
had brought their wares for inspection; directly they saw Katé their 
prices went down fifty per cent. ; the rogues had been asking the foreigner 
something like three times the real value of their goods. I bought a few 
very pretty specimens of marqueterie, and a certain camphor-wood 
cabinet, (which now holds the flies and feathers of a distinguished salmon- 
fisher,) at a reasonable price, thanks to my friend, with whom I presently 
started on our expedition, the whole of the party of the night before, with 
the exception of the lady, being of the company. 

We had a very pleasant walk over the hills, Kato, on account of his 
delicate state of health, being carried in a litter, which, however, being 
open at the sides, did not prevent him from joining in the conversation 
and laughter with which we beguiled the way. Every now and then the 
doctor or one of the others would take me for a scramble to see some new 
point of view, some fresh beauty in the landscape, for these Japanese are 
passionate lovers of nature, so that after many stoppages, now to feast our 
eyes, now to rest Kat0’s coolies, it was noon by the time we reached 
Kiga. 

Our picnic was a great success ; the doctor and the lacquer-man were 
with one consent elected chief cooks, and distinguished themselves by 
producing, the one a fry of delicious burn-trout, the other a savoury stew, 
in which the shortcomings of a rather lean old cock-pheasant were skil- 
fully concealed. The cordon blew of the establishment supplied the rest 
of the dishes, my contribution being sundry bottles of pale ale and porter, 
which were immensely popular, for the names of Bass, Allsopp, and 
Guinness are familiar now as household words to the Japanese. Through 
the heat of the afternoon we remained chatting over every conceivable 
matter, grave and gay, but chiefly discussing politics and the application 
of European principles of government to Japan. Of all subjects, this is 
the favourite among this improvement-seeking people. It is little wonder 
that, with their eagerness to learn and profit by the experience of other 
nations, they should have distanced their backward neighbours, the Chinese, 
in such matters as railways and telegraphs. In the cool of the evening 
we trudged home, and at a little distance from Miyanoshita we were met 
by Katé’s wife with her little companion. 

Towards eight o’clock we all met again in my rooms for dinner, Dog 
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Lion, at the special request of the lady, being present, and exciting great 
admiration by his discreet and polite behaviour. He divided the honours 
of the evening with the lacquer-man, who outdid himself in efforts to make 
my party go off well. Shiraki, as chief retainer, did the honours, afford- 
ing thereby an instance of Japanese manners and customs. No feature 
of Japanese society is more curious than the relations between master and 
man. The master admits his servant (provided, of course, that he be of 
the military class) to his intimate society ; but the servant never assumes 
a liberty. He takes his place at dinner with the utmost humility, and 
having done so, bears his share of the conversation, addressing freely not 
only his master, but even guests of the highest rank. The master will 
pass his own wine-cup to his man, as if he were an honoured guest, and 
for a while they would appear to any one not acquainted with the turns 
of a language most fertile in subtle distinctions to be upon perfectly equal 
terms. Yet, the moment the feast is over, the man retires with the same 
profound obeisances and marks of deference with which he entered, and 
immediately relapses into the servitor ; nor will he in any way presume 
upon the familiarity, which, having lasted its hour, disappears until 
occasion calls it forth again. Feudalism strips service of servility, and, 
although the feudal system is a thing of the past, its traces must long 
remain. 

The following morning (Oct. 18), to my great regret, I was forced to 
leave Miyanoshita and my good friends, with whom I had passed such a 
pleasant time. We parted with many expressions of mutual good-will, 
promising to meet soon in Yedo. This morning’s walk, as far as the 
sulphur-springs of Ashi-no-yu, was less interesting, for the mountain, bare 
of trees, is covered only with a rich growth of rank grass, mixed with wild 
flowers. There was no shade, and the heat of the sun was overpowering, 
so that we were right glad when, towards mid-day, we came down upon 
our halting-place. 

The springs are certainly very remarkable ; the whole neighbourhood 
is full of volcanic signs, and in every direction the water wells out, charged 
with a rich sulphur ooze. Close by is a crater, not active, indeed, but 
looking, with its sides covered with brimstone and lava, as if it might 
break out at any time. The baths of Ashi-no-yu are in the village street, 
but covered over with wooden shanties, that people may bathe with 
decency. Just as I came in sight of the huts, a matron, carrying a child 
in her arms, both as naked as they were born, came out, and tripped, 
picking her way with her bare feet, across the street into a tea-house, 
where she had left her clothes. This is the only instance which I ever 
came across of a woman appearing naked in the street, although most 
travellers’ books abound in stories of women tubbing in public, and of 
other outrages upon decency. Be it remembered, however, this was in a 
most out-of-the-way place, and at a time of day when the good woman 
might reasonably expect that, the men being all away at their work, she 
would be as free from the profane gaze of mankind as Lady Godiva ought 
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to have been and was not. Her shame when she saw me knew no bounds. 
The European doctors of Yokohama have not been slow to find out the 
excellent properties of these baths, and I found established there for the 
season an Italian gentleman and his wife—rather wild quarters for a 
daintily-nurtured lady to occupy, the only thing about the place which 
had any affinity with Europe being the smell, which might remind her of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Not far from Ashi-no-yu, on the road to Hakoné, half-hidden among 
the brushwood and long grass, are two remarkable monuments, shaped 
like the stone lanterns which the Japanese set up in their pleasure-grounds 
and temple-yards. To the right of these, near at hand, is a third and 
lesser stone. It can hardly fail to set the traveller a-wondering when he 
comes upon such traces of man’s work in the midst of a wilderness, and 
he will readily guess that they mark some famous or sacred spot. The 
two stones mark the graves of the brothers Soga, the heroes of one of the 
most celebrated stories of vendetta in Japanese history, and the third is 
in honour of the woman, Tora Gozen, the true love of one of them. 

In the summer of the year 1193 the Shogun Yoritomo went out to 
hunt on the moors and waste lands about Mount Fuji, followed by the 
flower of the chivalry of the East, his train being swelled by a great com- 
pany of camp-followers, mimes, jesters, musicians, and singing women. 
Among the nobles who went with him was one Kudé Sukétsuné. Now 
this Suketsuné, many years before, having certain wrongs to avenge, had 
caused the murder of his cousin Sukéyasu, who died leaving a widow and 
two infant sons. Upon the death of her husband the widow wished to 
forsake the world, shave her head* and enter a nunnery, but her father- 
in-law prevented her, so she married a second time one Soga Taré Suké- 
nobu, who took her two sons to live with him, and adopted them as his 
own children, causing them at the same time to take his patronymic of 
Soga. Happy as they were in their new home, the two boys never forgot 
the death of their father nor the debt of revenge which they owed to his 
murderer: when at play in their earliest childhood they would make 
figures to represent Sukétsuné that they might have the pleasure of tor- 
turing and destroying him in effigy, nor would they listen to the prayers 
and remonstrances of their mother, who in despair sent the younger 
brother, Soga Tokimuné, to the temple at Hakoné, that he might be 
brought up for the priesthood. But it was all of no avail, for the lad 
never for a moment relaxed his .purpose, and at last, when he grew up 
and it became time for him to enter the priesthood, he fled secretly from 
the temple and took refuge with the Lord of Odawara, who, taking com- 
passion upon his orphan state, gave him shelter, and allowed him free 
access to his stronghold. 





* The nuns of Japan, like the Buddhist monks, shave the whole head ; hence the 
proverbial expression, Bikuni ni Kanzashi, “To ask a nun for a hair-pin,” equivalent 
to our “ You cannot draw blood from a stone,” 
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The hunting expedition of the Shogun Yoritomo was the opportunity 
which the brothers chose for wreaking their vengeance on the murderer 
Sukétsune. 

On the 28th day of the fifth month there arose a great storm of wind 
and rain, and at night, there being neither moonlight nor starlight, the 
hunting camp was shrouded in thick darkness. In the dead of the night 
they sought the place where their enemy lay, but he had changed his 
abode, and their plan would have miscarried had they not received aid 
from a woman. This was a beautiful girl, called Tora Gozen, the inmate 
of a pleasure-house at Oiso, in the province of Sagami, and the sweetheart 
of the elder brother, Sukénari. When the two were in despair at not 
finding Suketsuné, and were debating what they should do, she came forth 
and pointed out to them the place to which he had removed, and they, 
overjoyed, hurried to the spot where Sukétsuné lay fast asleep. Sukénari 
stood at his pillow, and Tokimuné, the younger brother, took his place 
behind him. Then Sukénari kicked aside the pillow, and shouted with a 
loud voice, crying, ‘‘ Here stand I, Soga Sukénari, the avenger of my 


.maurdered father!” Sukétsuné, aroused by the cry, jumped up and tried 


to defend himself with his dirk, which lay by his couch; but the two 
brothers fell upon him with their swords and slew him. 

Having now satisfied their revenge they had no further ‘lili left 
in the world, so they determined to risk their lives in an attempt to 
slay my lord the Shogun Yoritomo, between whom and their own grand- 
father there had been a deadly feud. Now was their best chance of 
success, 80, brandishing their bloody swords, they rushed into his tent with 
a loud shout. The guards who watched over the Shogun did battle with 
them ; but so desperately did they fight, that they cut down, as it is said, 
more than fifty men before Sukénari, being tired, was slain, and the 
younger brother, Tokimuné, was pinioned by a page, disguised as a woman, 
who sprang upon him from behind. 

The following morning Tokimuné was brought before the Shogun, who 
examined him in person, saying: ‘‘ Wherefore dost thou disturb my camp?” 

‘“‘ You were my grandfather’s enemy,” answered Tokimuné, unabashed ; 
‘*and Sukétsuné was my father’s murderer, so I hated you because you 
loved him.” 

The Shogun was pleased with the youth’s bold speech, and wished to 
spare his life, but Inubé Maru, the son of Sukétsuné, prayed that his 
father’s murder might not be left unavenged; so Tokimuné was put to 
death, being at the time twenty years of age. 

Now when Tora Gozen heard that Sukénari, the man whom she loved, 
was dead, she vowed a vow of chastity, and went to the temple at Hakone, 
and became a nun at the age of nineteen. When she was quite an old 
woman of seventy-one summers, she started on a pilgrimage to a temple at 
Kumano, in Kishiu, but she died by the road, and it is said that the 
clothes she wore and the things she carried with her on the journey are 
still preserved as sacred relics at a temple called Jinguji. 
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The piety of the brothers Soga in avenging their murdered father 
earned for them a rich meed of praise from every true and loyal warrior ; 
and even Yoritomo, who had so narrowly escaped from falling a victim to 
their rage, approved what they had done, and cau re their swords to be 
laid up in the temple at Gongen, at Hakoné, where they have been care- 
fully preserved by generation after generation of priests. Their names live 
in history, and are treasured in the heart of every Samurai. 

Near the graves of the two brothers is a figure of the Buddhist god 
Jizé Sama, graven in the solid rock, as some say by Nature herself; by 
others believed to have been miraculously wrought in a single night by 
K6bédaishi, a priest who lived in the ninth century, and who is famous 
as the inventor of the syllabary known as the I-ro-ha, in which he assimi- 
lated the letters of the Japanese language to the Bonji or Pali characters 
used in the Buddhist classics. The image is rude enough, but it is greatly 
venerated by the simple mountaineers. 

It was yet early in the afternoon when we came upon the blue waters 
of the Hakoné lake, lying like a sapphire mirror among the hills, un- 
ruffled by the gentlest semblance of a breeze. It would be strange, ' 
indeed, if so romantic a locality were to lack the ornament of some old- 
world legend. ‘There is a tale told of a certain terrible dragon with nine 
heads, that used to dwell in the lake, and troubled the people by raising 
great storms of wind and wave, in the midst of which he would appear, 
and carry off little children for his food. But at last, in the eighth 
century, a certain holy priest, named Mangan, who was renowned for his 
piety, exorcised the dragon, and by the aid of magic arts tied him to a 
tree, which is still believed to be visible at the bottom of the lake, punish- 
ing the monster until it craved pardon for its misdeeds. When the fame 
of this exploit reached the emperor’s ears, he summoned the priest Mangan 
to Kiydéto, but the good man died by the way, and entered peace at a 
place called Yanagéri, in the province of Mikawa; so his pupils brought 
his remains, and buried them at the temple of Gongen, at Hakoné. Every 
year, during the night of the twelfth day of the sixth month, the eve of the 
great feast of the temple, the people still come to the lake, and make offer- 
ings of food to propitiate the dragon. 

Of course we went and visited the Temple of Gongen, that ancient 
fane, the dwelling-place of many holy men during the dark ages, including 
K6bédaishi, Jikakudaishi, and others, and were shown the swords of the 
Soga brothers, and the dirk with which their enemy tried in vain to ward 
off their blows, with other curiosities. The position of the shrine, sur- 
rounded by lofty cryptomerias and looking down upon the lake, is most 
beautiful ; but the buildings were greatly damaged in the war which ended 
in the ruin of the lords of Odawara, and have never been restored to their 
former splendour. At the foot of the temple we took boat, and so came 
to the little town of Hakoné. 

Situated at the very top of a mountain-pass, some three thousand feet 
or more above the sea-level, Hakoné must—until the completion of the 
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railroad which is to unite the two capitals, Yedo and Kiyéto—always be 
a resting-place of some little importance, and allow a number of inn- 
keepers to drive a thriving trade; but until the year of grace 1868 it had 
also a great political significance as the barrier of the Tycoon’s territory, 
which no man could pass without a passport—death by crucifixion being 
the penalty of an attempt to escape by any mountain-path. At the 
entrance to the town was a guard-house, strongly manned, flanked by a 
formidable stand of arms, holding spears and hooks and the other para- 
phernalia of Japanese police, on passing which every person, save those 
of the very highest rank, were required to dismount and do obeisance to 
the representatives of Tycoonal power. The guard-house is swept away 
now, together with the other encumbrances and annoyances of the obso- 
lete Government, and men may come and go as they list. It is more 
convenient, to be sure; but there was a quaintness and picturesqueness 
about the old customs which the travellers who follow in our steps will 
miss. Now, even the old costume of the country is slowly but surely 
disappearing ; and when the railroad shall be an accomplished fact, 
travelling in Japan will have lost its charm. Four years ago we were 
still in the middle-ages ; we have leapt at a bound into the nineteenth 
century—out of poetry into plain, useful prose. 

I had no time to stop at Hakoné, to my great regret ; for I should not 
soon have grown weary of looking out upon the lake washing the grand 
dark hills above which Mount Fuji raised its brilliant cone of white snow, 
and there are many nooks and hidden places among the mountains 
celebrated in history, in poetry and in fairy tales. Down the mountain- 
pass we sped, each step revealing some new beauty: nowa natural 
rockery ; now some old gnarled stem of cryptomeria or Scotch fir; now a 
thicket of flame-coloured maples. It was getting late; and travellers, 
whether upward or downward-bound, were hurrying to reach their resting- 
place. Even the coolies, heavily-weighted beasts of burden, were putting 
on an extra spurt, the tension of the muscles in their marvellously- 
developed legs showing what hard work they were doing. The shadows 
had lengthened and lengthened until they had passed away altogether (for 
we were now on the eastern side of the range) by the time we reached 
Hata, our halfway-house, a village of hostelries, at the doors of which 
attractive little damsels, attired in their smartest garb, were standing and 
keeping up a continual shout of O hairi nasare / O tomari nasare /—* Pray 
come in! pray rest here!” Resisting the invitation of who knows how 
many decoy-ducks, I entered the Honjin, or chief inn of the village, and 
found a charming apartment overlooking a garden, the fame of which is 
known throughout the length and breadth of Japan. This little garden, 
fashioned around a real waterfall, which was tumbling over the most 
picturesque rocks, is the very ideal and dream of Japanese horticulture, 
and would be a fitting model upon which some native Lord Bacon should 
write an essay. Nothing more trim and perfect than its dwarfed trees, 
nothing more rugged than its rockwork, nothing fatter and larger and 
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brighter than its gold-fish. Above all, a natural waterfall, dear beyond 
measure to the Japanese landscape-gardener. The honours of the esta- 
blishment were done by O Take San, ‘‘ Miss Bamboo,” a nymph who 
would have been a little gem of beauty had her face not been marred by a 
most undeniable squint. There was no compromising matters by calling 
ita cast in the eye. There it was—a squint, and nothing but a squint. 
Besides this defect, for which she was not accountable, there was another, 
which might have been avoided—she was eaten up with the itch. 

This being, in some sense, the turning-point of our journey, I gave 
Shiraki and the escort a feast, which they had richly deserved, for every 
man of them in his own capacity had done his utmost to make the trip go 
off well. When the shutters were closed, and the wine-cup going round, 
we were startled by a clatter of clogs in the garden. Shiraki and the 
escort: jumped up and took their swords, and I made ready my revolver. 
Miss Bamboo and another girl putting the gold-fish to bed in a rock- 
covered hole, for fear of otters, turned out to be the innocent cause of our 
alarm. Laughing at our fears, we made merry until it was. time to go 
to bed. 

October 14th.—Mist and rain. A pretty ducking we got as we walked 
or rather slipped down to Yumoto, the place which, as I have said above, 
gives its name to all the hot springs of the Hakoné mountains. As at 
Miyanoshita, the chief trade here is in camphor-wood boxes and mar- 
queterie, of which I bought some more specimens, and having found ovt 
the right price from my friends at the former place I was not robbed. 
Over against Yumoto are two noteworthy hills, Mounts Ishigaki and 
Ishibashi,* the former the site of Taiko Sama’s head-quarters when he 
attacked Odawara, the latter the hiding-place of Yoritomo when he was 
flying from his enemies before he rose to power. Here is the story. 

In the year 1180, on the 24th day of the eighth month, Yoritomo was 
encamped on Sugi-yama, “the Mountain of Cryptomerias,” and one of the 
captains of the house of Hei, with three thousand and more warriors at 
his back, was in hot pursuit of him. Yoritomo, knowing that he was out- 
numbered, and that there was no hope for him but in flight, went and hid 
on a remote mountain peak, leaving two of his lieutenants to turn aside 
the attention of the enemy. When the immediate danger was past, Hojo 
Tokimasa, Yoritomo’s father-in-law and most trusty friend, went and 
scoured the mountains far and wide, and at last found him hiding in the 
hollow trunk of a fallen tree. When Yoritomo saw himself in the midst 
of his friends he was overjoyed, but Sanéhira, who had accompanied 
Tokimasa, said: ‘‘ Truly it is much to be thankful for that we should all 
have reached these heights safe and without hurt. Yet if we remain here 
in so large a company, it will be a hard matter for us to escape detection. 
Let my lord Yoritomo remain here alone, and his servant Sanchira will 
find means of hiding him.” 





* Ishigaki signifies stone-fence, and Ishibashi, stone-bridge, 
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This counsel seemed good to them all, so they agreed to separate and 
went in different directions, Sanéhira alone remaining with his chief. In 
the meanwhile, the men of the house of Hei were hunting over hill and 
dale seeking Yoritomo ; but one of their captains, who by some means had 
learnt Yoritomo’s hiding-place, being a traitor to his own party, declared 
that he had searched Mount Ishibashi and found no trace of a human 
being, so the men of Hei spent their labour in searching the other hills. 

One day, while Yoritomo was lying.lost among the rocks of Mount 
Ishibashi, he took from his bosom a small figure of the Buddhist god 
Kwannon, and stowed it away in a secret cave. When Sanchira saw this, 
he wondered, and asked what was the reason of this strange act. 

‘“‘T lay aside this sacred image,’”’ answered Yoritomo, “lest my head 
should fall into my enemies’ hands and they should see the figure ; for if 
they did, they would laugh atthe chief of the house of Gen, saying that 
I am brave only because I trust in my patron saint. When I was a babe 
three years old, my foster-mother took me to the Temple of Kwannon, at 
Kiyomidzu, near Kiydto, and in the loving-kindness of her heart she prayed 
that I might prosper in the world. Fourteen days after this she saw a 
marvellous dream, and she gave me this little image of Kwannon two 
inches long in commemoration of it. This is why I have treasured it 
ever since.” 

Soon after this the others returned, bringing with them a horseload of 
provisions which they had received from the priest of Hakoné. Poor food 
it was—monk’s fare—and they laughed as they set it before their lord ; 
but the hungry man, be he lord or peasant, values any food above riches. 

Those were the days of Yoritomo’s deadly peril ; how he escaped from 
the toils of his enemies and lived to be the ruler of the East, all these 
things are written in never-dying history. 

From Yumoto to Odawara is but a short distance, and we reached our 
inn in time for the mid-day meal. The rivers were so swollen that they 
could no longer be passed, so we had to wait chafing for three days until 
the floods abated. Our route back to Yedo was along the great highway, 
past the places which I have already described : so of this expedition there 


is nothing left to say. 
A. B. MITFORD. 
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& Voyage to the Sun. 


[AtrHoues the following narrative is related in the first person, it is not 
to be understood that the account was actually written by the voyager. 
The writer of these introductory lines does not deem it desirable to 
particularize the manner in which this account has reached him. For the 
present, at least, he prefers to leave the reader to guess whether (like 
Cardan) the voyager who is responsible for the principal facts, saw, in a 
vision, what is here described ; or whether, ‘‘ the interiors of the spirit” 
were ‘opened {in him,” as chanced to Swedenborg, so that he could 
‘* converse with spirits, not only those near our earth, but with those also 
who are near other orbs;’’ or whether, like the author of the ‘‘ Neue 
Reisen in den Mond, in die Sonne, &c.,’’ he obtained his information 
through the agency of clairvoyance ; or, lastly, whether spiritualistic com- 
munications from departed astronomers are here in question. According 
to the ideas which the readers of these lines may severally entertain 
respecting the manner in which such facts as are here described may have 
come to our knowledge, they will doubtless decide for themselves among 
these explanations, and others which may, for aught we know, be available. 
Nay, there may even be some who may be disposed to regard the whole of 
what follows as a mere effort of imagination. For our own part we must 
be content to present, without comment or explanation, the information 
which has reached us; there are, indeed, some circumstances in the 
account which we could not explain if we would. It will be noticed that 
from time to time the narrator refers to explanatory communications 
having reference to the real nature of the voyage. These communications 
belong to the details which we do not desire to enter upon at present. |] 


Our voyage commenced shortly before noon on January 9, of the year 
1872. As we started from the central part of London—or, to be more 
particular, from the rooms of the Astronomical Society in Somerset 
House,—our course was directed, in the first instance, towards ‘a part 
of the sky lying southwards, and some sixteen degrees above the 
horizon. From what I have already told you, you will understand that 
the earth’s attraction did not in the least interfere with our progress. But 
atmospheric resistance was not altogether so imperceptible ; and from time 
to time, notwithstanding our familiarity with all the astronomical details 
of our journey,—and X.’s special mastery of the laws to which we were to 
trust,—we found considerable inconvenience from the loaded state of the 
lower atmospheric strata. Although we were no longer subject to any 
physical inconveniences (indeed, our enterprise would otherwise have been 
impracticable), and although our powers of perception were greatly 
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enhanced, yet the very circumstances which enabled us to exercise powers 
corresponding to those of the common senses, rendered the veil of mist 
and fog which surrounded us on all sides, as impenetrable to our vision 
(to use this word for want of a better) as to the eyesight of the Londoner. 

Presently, however, we rose into a purer atmosphere. The sun,—the 
end and aim of our journey,—was seen in a clear sky, while below us the 
vast mass of cloud and fog which hung over London appeared like a wide 
sea, shining brilliantly under the sun’s rays, and effectually concealing the 
great city from our view. 

Our flight was now very rapid, and each moment becoming more 80, as 
we reached rarer and rarer regions of the upper air. We noticed that the 
noise and hubbub of London seemed rapidly to subside into what appeared 
to us at the time as almost perfect stillness. And in passing I may confirm 
what Glaisher has said respecting the voices which are heard to the 
greatest distance. For the shrill tones of women and children were heard 
from time to time, when the loudest tones of the male voice were 
altogether beyond our hearing. The sounds which we heard latest of all, 
however, were the occasional shrieks of railway-whistles, and (quite 
unexpectedly) a peculiarly shrill note produced by the beating of the sea- 
waves on the shore, which I do not remember to have observed under 
other circumstances. We noticed this as our onward course carried us 
past (though far above) the waters of the British Channel. 

I forbear to speak of the aspect presented by the earth as our distance 
gradually increased ; though, for my own part, my attention (at this part of 
our progress) was directed far more closely to the planet we were leaving 
than to the orb which we proposed to visit. X., on the other hand, 
absorbed (as you will readily believe) in the anticipation of the revelations 
about to be made respecting the sun, directed his sole attention to the 
contemplation of that luminary. Y., who accompanied us (as I have 
already informed you), rather en amateur than because of any profound 
interest which he takes in scientific investigations, appeared to be too 
much perplexed by the unexpected appearance of all the objects now 
in view to attend to any special features of the scene. He was in 
particular surprised at the rapidly increasing darkness of the sky in all 
directions, except where the sun’s intense lustre still lit up a small circle 
of air all round his orb. Long before we had reached the limits of the 
terrestrial atmosphere the stars began to shine at least as brilliantly as in 
ordinary moonlight ; and when certain signs recognized by X. showed that 
we were very near the limits of the air, the stars were shining as splendidly 
all around as on the darkest and clearest night. At this time X. asked us 
to turn our attention to those parts of the sky which were most remote 
from the sun, in order that when we were actually beyond the terrestrial 
atmosphere, we might see at once the full glory of a scene which he had 
been contemplating for some time with unutterable wonder. I am, there- 
fore, unable from my own experience to describe how the effects of 
atmospheric illumination in concealing the real splendour of the regions 
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closely surrounding the sun had gradually diminished as we rose into rarer 
and yet rarer strata. 

But while we were preparing for the surprise which X. had promised, 
a surprise of another kind awaited all of us. It had become clear that 
although the tenuity of the air through which we were now passing was 
almost infinitely greater than the gaseous rarity produced in any experi- 
mental researches undertaken by men, we were yet approaching a definite 
boundary of the terrestrial atmosphere. None of us were prepared for 
the effects which were produced when that boundary was crossed. On a 
sudden the darkness of the heavens all round us increased a myriadfold, 
insomuch that the darkness of the blackest night seemed like midday by 
comparison. Yet I speak here only of the blackness of the background on 
which the stars were shown; for the light of the stars as suddenly 
increased in an equal degree, while thousands of thousands of stars not 
before seen ina moment leapt into view (I can use no other expression). 
The familiar constellations were there, but they seemed lost in the 
splendour of a thousand more wonderful constellations hitherto unre- 
vealed, except (‘‘as through a glass and darkly’’) to the telescopist. 
Each star of all these unnumbered thousands shone with its proper 
splendour, and yet each, as respects size, seemed to be the merest point 
of light. It would be utterly useless for me to attempt to describe the 
amazing beauty of the spectacle thus presented, or the infinite complexity 
of structure seen amidst the star-depths. We stayed for a while entranced 
by the sublime picture suddenly disclosed to us ; and it was with difficulty 
that X. (even more enthusiastic, you remember, as a student of the stars 
than as one of our modern sun-worshippers) could be withdrawn from the 
contemplation of the wonderful display. 

One other circumstance I must mention before describing the scene 
which we witnessed when the sun and sun-surrounding regions became 
the object of our study. I have spoken above of the silence which pre- 
vailed around us after we had reached a certain height above the earth. 
To our infinite amazement, we found, as we passed the limit of the atmo- 
sphere, that what we had regarded as silence,—nay, as an almost oppres- 
sive silence,—was only silence by comparison with the noise and tumult 
lower down. A sudden change from the uproar of the fiercest battle to 
the stillness of the desert could not surpass in its effects the change which 
we experiencéd as we passed through the impalpable boundary of the 
earth’s atmospheric envelope. What had seemed to us like an oppressive 
silence appeared now by contrast, as the roar of a storm-beaten sea. We 
experienced for the first time the effects of absolute stillness. It is certain 
that Pythagoras was right when he spoke of the tumult which, in reality, 
surrounds us, though, 

Whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close us in, we cannot hear it. 
Yet as to the harmony of the spheres, he was mistaken; for, even 
when the unnoticed but ever present mundane noises suddenly ceased, 
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as we passed the limit of the earth’s airy vesture, no sound betrayed the 
swift rush of the planets on their course around the sun. We were still 
close to the earth, the desert of Sahara lying now vertically beneath us at 
a distance of rather more than 500 miles, yet her onward rush at the rate 
of more than eighteen miles per second produced no sound which could 
be perceived, even amid the intense silence—the black silence, as X. 
called it—of interplanetary space. 

And now, how shall I fitly describe the scene which was revealed to 
us as we directed our attention towards the sun. He was scarcely nearer 
to us—at least, not perceptibly nearer—than as commonly seen, and yet 
his aspect was altogether new. His orb was more brilliantly white than 
it appears when seen through the air, but a close scrutiny revealed a 
diminution of brilliancy towards the edge of his disc, which, when fully 
recognized, presented him at once as the globe he really is. On this 
globe we could already distinguish the spots and those bright streaks 
which astronomers call facule. But it was not the aspect of his globe 
which attracted our wondering attention. We saw that globe surrounded 
with the most amazingly complex halo of glory. Close around the bright 
whiteness of the disc,—and shining far more beautiful, by contrast with 
that whiteness, than as seen against the black disc of the moon in total 
eclipses,—stood the coloured region called the chromosphere ; not red, as 
we had expected to see it, but gleaming with a mixed lustre of pink and 
green, through which, from time to time, passed the most startlingly 
brilliant coruscations of orange and golden yellow light. Above this 
delicate circle of colour towered three tall prominences and upwards of 
thirty smaller ones. These, like the chromosphere, were not red, but 
beautifully variegated. We observed, however, that in parts of the promi- 
nences colours appeared which were not seen in the chromosphere—more 
particularly certain blue and purple points of light, which were charmingly 
contrasted with the orange and yellow flashes continually passing along 
the whole length of even the loftiest of these amazing objects. It was, 
however, worthy of notice that the prominences ramnd different parts of 
the sun’s orb presented very different appearances; for those near the 
sun’s equatorial zone and opposite his polar regions differed very little in 
their colour and degree of light from the chromosphere. They also 
presented shapes reminding us rather of clouds moving in a perturbed 
atmosphere, than of those tremendous processes of disturbance which 
astronomers have lately shown to be in progress in the sun. But opposite 
the spot zones, which were already unmistakably recognizable, the promi- 
nences presented a totally different appearance. They resembled jets of 
molten matter, intensely bright, and seemingly moving with immense 
velocity. One or two formed and vanished with amazing rapidity, as 
when in terrestrial conflagrations a flame leaps suddenly to a great height 
and presently disappears. Indeed, the whole extent of the two spot zones, 
so far as we could judge from our view of the region outside the bright 
solar disc, seemed to be in a state of intense electrical disturbance, since 
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the illumination of the solar atmosphere above and around these zones 
appeared not only brighter than elsewhere, but was here subject also to 
continual changes of brightness. These changes, viewed from our great 
distance, did not, indeed, seem very rapid, yet, remembering the real 
vastness of the atmospheric regions, it was impossible not to recognize 
the fact that they implied the most intense activity in the solar regions 
beneath. 

It was clear, even at the great distance at which we still were, that 
the solar atmosphere extends far above the loftiest of the coloured promi- 
nences. We could not yet distinguish the actual boundary of the atmo- 
sphere, though we entertained little question, after what we had discovered 
in the case of the earth’s atmosphere, that a real boundary exists to the 
gaseous envelope surrounding the sun. But we could perceive that a 
brightly luminous envelope extended to about twice the height of any 
prominence visible at the moment, and that the solar atmosphere extends 
and remains luminous to a far greater height than this more brilliant 
region. But the most amazing circumstance of all was this, that above 
even the faintest signs of an atmosphere, as well as through and amidst 
both the inner bright envelope and the fainter light surrounding it, there 
were the most complex sprays and streams and filaments of whitish light, 
here appearing as streamers, elsewhere as a network of bright streaks, 
and yet elsewhere clustered into aggregations, which I can compare to 
nothing so fitly (though the comparison may seem commonplace) as to 
hanks of glittering thread. All these streaks and sprays of light appeared 
to be perfectly white, and they only differed among themselves in this 
respect, that, whereas some appeared like fine streaks of a uniform silvery 
lustre, others seemed to shine with a curdled light. The faint light out- 
side the glowing atmosphere surrounding the prominences was also 
whitish ; but the glowing atmosphere itself shone with a light resembling 
that of the chromosphere, only not so brilliant. The pink and green 
lustre,—continually shifting, as it appeared to us, so that a region which 
had appeared pink af*one time, would shine a short time after with a 
greenish light,—caused us to compare the appearance of this bright region 
to that of mother-of-pearl. I suppose that, at a moderate computation, 
this glowing envelope must extend to a height of about a quarter of a 
million of miles from the sun; while from where we were we could trace 
the fainter light of the surrounding atmosphere to a distance of about half 
a million miles from the sun’s surface. As for the white streaks and 
streamers, they were too irregularly spread and too complicated in their 
structure for us to form a clear opinion as to their extension. Moreover, 
it was obvious that their real extension was greater than we could at 
present perceive, for they gradually became less and less distinct at a 
greater and greater distance from the sun, and finally became imper- 
ceptible, though obviously extending farther than we could trace them. 

We had passed more than two million miles beyond the moon’s orbit 
—our progress being now exceedingly rapid—when we encountered a 
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meteor-stream, which appeared to be of great extent. We had already 
noticed the passage past us of many single meteors, which seemed to cross 
our path in all directions. But the members of the meteor-system now 
encountered were all travelling nearly in the same direction, coming 
from below (if we may so describe the portion of space lying south of the 
general level in which the planets travel) slantingly upwards, and nearing 
the sun, though not on a course which would carry them within several 
millions of miles of his globe. This meteor-system is not one of those 
which our earth encounters ; nor could X.—who, as you know, has closely 
studied the subject—recall the path of any comet which travels along the 
course which the meteors of this system were pursuing. 

We paused to study, with not a little interest, a system which belongs to 
a class of cosmical objects playing, as would appear, a most important part 
in the economy of the universe. The members of this meteor family were 
small—few of them exceeding a few inches in diameter—and separated by 
relatively enormous distances. Except in the case of a few sets of two or 
three or more of these bodies, which evidently formed subordinate schemes, 
I could not perceive any instances in which any meteor was separated by 
less than a hundred miles from the nearest of its fellows, insomuch that 
it was impossible for us to perceive more than a very few of these objects 
at a time. More commonly, indeed, two or three thousand miles separated 
each meteor from its immediate neighbours. Yet the actual number of 
the bodies forming this system must be enormous, for we found that the 
system extended in the direction in which we were travelling for no less 
than a million and a half of miles, and its longitudinal extension—that is, 
its extension measured along the orbit of the system—must be far more 
enormous, even if the system does not form a closed ring, as in other 
cases known to terrestrial astronomers. It is, however, somewhat 
unlikely that this can be the case; for we observed that the meteors 
were travelling at the rate of about twenty-six miles per second, which 
implies (so, at least, X. asserted) that the path of these meteors is a very 
eccentric one, extending farther into ‘space than the paths’ of the most 
distant known members of the solar system. 

Most of the meteors were rounded, though few were perfectly globular ; 
some, however, appeared to be quite irregular in shape. We were inte- 
rested (and Y. was not a little amused) to observe that most of the 
meteors were rotating, as steadily as though they were of planetary 
importance: the sets of meteors, also, which I have already referred to, 
were circling round each other with exemplary gravity. A strange circum- 
stance, truly, that those peculiarities of planetary motion, which we are 
accustomed to associate with the existence of living creatures (whose 
requirements these movements so importantly subserve) should thus be 
simulated by the minute orbs which wander to all appearance uselessly 
through space ! 

After passing this interesting region, and travelling more than three 
million miles farther on our course towards the sun, we noticed for the 
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first time that a change had passed over the appearance of the sun’s 
atmosphere and the surrounding regions. The radial streamers respecting 
which astronomers have so long been in doubt had come into view in the 
most unmistakable manner. We could trace them from the very border 
of the sun’s globe; across the inner glowing atmosphere as well as the 
outer and more faintly illuminated region; and beyond that region to 
distances which we judged to vary from some seven or eight millions of 
miles opposite the solar spot zones to about two millions and a half oppo- 
site the polar and equatorial regions of his globe. Yet it must not be 
inferred that the radiated glory now visible around the ‘sun was, strictly 
speaking, four-cornered. There was a general tendency to the four- 
cornered or trapezoidal form, but the apparent figure of the light was 
gapped and striated in an irregular manner, suggesting that the real shape 
of the portion of space through which these radial gleams extended was 
far from simple. We could not trace any actual outline of the coronal 
glory ; so far as we could judge, it merged itself gradually into a faintly 
illuminated background of light, which, as we could now perceive, sur- 
rounded the sun to a vast distance on all sides, but with an obviously 
increased extension opposite the sun's equatorial regions. 

The most remarkable circumstance, however, in the radial aspect now 
presented by the outer corona, was the fact that it had undoubtedly not 
been so well marked—even if it had existed at all—only a short time 
before. There could, indeed, be no mistake about the matter; some 
strange process of change had taken place whereby the coronal region had 
become thus marvellously striated. The same process of change had 
caused all parts of the solar atmosphere, excepting only the chromosphere, 
to glow more resplendently. But the streaks and sprays of faint white light 
remained unchanged, as well in shape as in lustre and colour. They 
appeared now by contrast somewhat fainter than they had been; and, of 
course, owing to our having drawn nearer to them, they appeared some- 
what larger: but we agreed that, in reality, no appreciable change what- 
ever had affected these mysterious objects. 

As it seemed not unlikely that we should shortly witness farther 
changes in the radiated glory, which we could not but regard as probably 
auroral in its nature, it appeared desirable to X. that we should endeavour 
to time the continuance of the aspect now presented. A sufliciently 
accurate measurement of time seemed likely to be obtained by noting the 
moon’s motion. The earth and moon were now far behind us, appearing 
as two planets of great splendour and close together. The apparent 
diameter of the earth was about a sixth of that commonly presented by 
the moon; while the moon, which was approaching the earth (in appear- 
ance) from the left, showed a diameter equal to about a fourth of the 
earth’s. Both seemed appreciably “full,” that is, shone with full circular 
discs, the moon seeming to shine with a somewhat fainter degree of lumi- 
nosity. This was, no doubt, due to the inferior reflective qualities of her 
surface, or rather, to the superior reflective power of clouds in the earth’s 
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atmosphere. For we could distinctly perceive that the middle part of the 
earth’s disc, occupied at the time by the Atlantic Ocean, showed a band 
of whitish light, north and south of which the ocean presented a purplish 
colour much darker than we should have expected, and certainly not 
shining with more light than the general surface of the mooh. The ice- 
covered regions round the southern pole could be plainly recognized by 
the brilliant whiteness of the light they reflected; and all the appearances 
suggested that this part of the earth is occupied by an ice-covered — 
continent. 

Not 4o digress further, however, I return to the consideration of the 
method by which X. proposed to time any solar changes. ‘The moon was 
now, as I have said, very close to the earth in appearance, and slightly 
below or south of the earth, speaking always with reference to the general 
level of the paths on which the planets travel—on which level, as I have 
said, we judged it well to pursue our course. At the moment we could 
see that the distance separating the moon and earth was equal (in appear- 
ance) to about six times the apparent diameter of the earth; and X.’s 
long experience enabled him to form an exact estimate on this point. It 
was only necessary, therefore, to compare this distance with that noted 
subsequently, as occasion might arise, to form a tolerably exact estimate 
of the time which should then have elapsed. For it will be understood 
that, placed as we were, we could quite readily recognize the relatively 
rapid motions of the moon on her course round the earth. And in passing; 
I may mention how strange it appeared to us to see the earth, so long 
known to us as a body to be contrasted with the celestial orbs, now taking 
her place as a planet among the stars. There, not far from Jupiter (whom 
she very much outshone at the time), among the familiar though now 
enhanced splendours of the constellation Gemini, shone our earth and her 
satellite,—a double planet, and next to the sun himself the most beautiful 
object in the heavens. 

During the next ten million miles of our progress we passed the 
neighbourhood of several meteor systems, actually traversing three, whereof 
two were far more important, so far as we could judge, than the one already 
described. It was worthy of notice also that the members of all those 
systems travelled much more swiftly than the meteors formerly seen. 

But what appeared to us a most remarkable circumstance was this, 
that as we drew nearer towards the sun, these meteor systems became 
more numerous and more important, while we could recognize many 
objects resembling comets in their general structure (only they had no 
tails), but much smaller, insomuch that many of them appeared to be only 
a few hundred miles in diameter. They were in a general sense round, 
and became more numerous as we proceeded ; while in several instances 
we observed that they appeared in groups. It would seem from this 
that multitudes of comets, too small to be discerned by any telescopes 
yet made, exist within the confines of the solar system; but whether 
these are the remains of larger comets, or have an independent cosmical 
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existence, it is difficult to determine. Before we reached the orbit of 
Venus (now shining very brilliantly on the left of the sun, and through our 
own motion passing rapidly from Aquarius to Pisces) these objects began 
to appear in countless numbers, with obvious signs of an increased con- 
densation in the sun’s neighbourhood. We could perceive that for the 
most part they were followed by flights of meteors, individually minute, 
but more closely packed (so to speak) than the meteor systems near our 
own earth. We began to suspect that this unexpected wealth of cosmical 
matter in the sun’s neighbourhood, might supply the explanation of those 
interlacing streaks and sprays and hanks of whitish light to which refer- 
ence has already been made. 

When we were about half way between the paths of Venus and 
Mercury, we for the first time noticed a diminution in the distinctness of 
these auroral radiations which had first made their appearance when we 
were but some six millions of miles from the earth. It seemed as though 
the glowing streamers were slowly fading from view, in the same way 
that streamers of an auroral display wane in splendour even as we watch 
them. In a short time we could no longer distinguish the radiations, 
the solar atmosphere resuming the appearance it had presented when we 
first observed it. Unfortunately we were unable to estimate the length 
of time during which the radiated appearance had continued visible, for 
we were now much too far from the earth to estimate with any degree of 
accuracy the amount by which the moon had advanced on her course. 
But although X.’s ingenious plan had thus failed to supply an exact 
estimate, we could still infer from the aspect of the earth and moon, that 
some three hours of common time had passed since the radial streamers 
appeared. 

It seems difficult to understand how the phenomenon we had wit- 
nessed could be otherwise regarded than as a solar aurora. How the 
electrical action causing such an aurora is excited, seems open to question ; 
though the facts to be presently described suggest a probable cause. But 
after what we had now seen, I had myself very little doubt that electricity 
is the main cause of the phenomenon. 

Passing Mercury (some twenty millions of miles on our right as we 
crossed his orbit) we began to draw so close towards the sun, that many of 
the features shown by good telescopes could be clearly recognized. His 
spots already presented a striking appearance ; but we were most inter- 
ested at this stage of our progress by the aspect of the coloured promi- 
nences and chromosphere. Nothing more beautiful can be conceived than 
the fringe of coloured light surrounding the intensely white orb of the 
sun. The varieties of colour mentioned above seemed now to be multi- 
plied fifty-fold. There are no terms by which the beauty of the scene 
can be described. To say that the sun appeared like a shield of glowing 
silver set round by myriads of sparkling jewels of all the colours of the 
rainbow, is as far from the truth as though one should compare the hues of 
the most brilliant fireworks with the sombre tints of autumn foliage. 
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The glowing inner atmosphere amidst which these prominences 
displayed their splendours, had now, owing to our near approach, increased 
very largely in apparent extent. We could distinguish many varieties 
of colour and brightness within its limits, and from time to time radial 
striations appeared, over the solar spot zones, though they showed 
but faintly compared with those we had seen earlier, and remained 
visible but a short time. When they were most clearly seen they could be 
traced outwards into the less luminous atmosphere, which we could now 
distinguish to a vast distance from the sun’s surface. This outer atmo- 
sphere was not irregular, as we might have judged from the earlier 
appearance of the radiations; for we could now see that those radiations 
had been wholly within the limits of this exceedingly rare atmosphere. 
We could trace the envelope to the distance of about eight millions of 
miles from the sun on all sides; at which distance it appeared to have a 
definite boundary. But outside, as well as within its limits, the irregular 
streams and sprays of whitish light could now be seen with greatly 
enhanced distinctness, and could be traced to a much greater distance 
from the sun. It had become perfectly obvious to us that these whitish 
streaks were due to myriads of meteor systems existing in the sun’s 
neighbourhood. We had longsince observed how much more richly these 
systems were congregated close by the sun; and the nearer we ourselves 
approached his orb the more surprising was the richness of meteoric 
aggregation. We now encountered, not systems of meteors, but systems 
of meteor systems; while amidst these systems, and seemingly associated 
with them, were countless thousands of those relatively minute comets 
which have been already referred to. That these comets glowed chiefly 
with their own inherent lustre, we could not doubt; but the meteor 
systems shine by reflecting the sun’s light; and we could already per- 
ceive how much more brilliantly they are illuminated than the meteors 
which pass close by the earth. For the sun presented a disc many times 
larger than as he appears to the terrestrial astronomer. So that the 
meteor systems, infinitely more numerous as well as severally richer in the 
sun’s neighbourhood, and illuminated many times more brightly, formed 
a conspicuous but irregular halo around the sun. We could perceive 
also that as their motions (far more rapid than those of the meteors first 
encountered) carried groups and clusters of them into the solar atmo- 
sphere, they began to glow with inherent light, partly, no doubt, because 
of the increased heat to which they became exposed, but chiefly, as I judge, 
because the sun’s electrical action was then more freely communicated to 
them. We cannot suppose that atmospheric resistance can have been 
in question, since even such tenuous bodies as comets pass far nearer to 
the sun without being appreciably affected by this cause. 

It was the sudden access of brilliancy in meteor systems close by us, 
which gave us the first intimation that we were about to cross the 
boundary of the solar atmosphere. We were all prepared, as we thought, 
to experience in some striking manner the effects produced as we passed 
from the ether of interplanetary space into the sun’s atmosphere,— infinitely 
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rare though it might be at this distance from his surface. But we were in 
no sense prepared for the surprise which actually awaited us. Of a sudden 
we passed from absolute silence to an uproar infinitely surpassing the 
tumult of the fiercest terrestrial storms. We were still some eight millions 
of miles from the sun, yet the tremendous processes at work within his 
domain produced the most stupendous reverberations even at that enormous 
distance, and in an atmosphere rarer than the so-called vacuum of the 
experimentalist. Nothing in all our progress thus far, had given us so 
startling an insight into the mighty energy of the sun, as this amazing 
circumstance. Somehow we had always associated the idea of perfect 
silence with the solar activity; and perhaps it had been on this account 
that we had hitherto experienced a sense of unreality wien considering the 
mighty processes at work, as telescopic research had shown, in the solar 
orb. But now that we could, as it were, hear the working of the mighty 
machine which governs our scheme of worlds,—now that we could feel the 
pulsations of the great heart* of the planetary system,—the sense of the 
sun’s amazing vitality was brought home to us, so far at least as so 
stupendous a reality can be brought home to the feeble conceptions of 
the human mind. 

Amidst a continually increasing uproar, and through an atmosphere so 
intensely heated that no creature living on the earth could for an instant 
have endured its fiery breath, we passed onwards to the glowing inner 
atmosphere, and still onwards to the very limits of the chromosphere,—where 
it seemed fit that our course should be stayed in order that we might con- 
template the wonders that surrounded us. It would be useless for me to 
attempt to describe all that we had witnessed during this last stage of our 
voyage to the sun; wonders had surpassed wonders, glories that had 
seemed incredible had become lost in yet more amazing glories, each 
moment had seemed to bring the climax of splendour, of fierce energy, of 
inconceivable uproar, and yet at each moment we seemed as though we 
should forget the wonders we had witnessed in those which were being 
newly revealed. 

We were now within twenty thousand miles of the sun’s surface. All 
round us were waves of flaming hydrogen into which uprose continually 
vast masses of glowing vapour resplendent with all the colours of the 
rainbow, if a rainbow can be conceived as of intensest fire. Some thirty 
thousand miles from where we were, a mighty prominence towered aloft to 
a height of at least seventy thousand miles. We had arrived close by the 
spot zone, and between us and the prominence the surface of the intensely 
bright photosphere was tossed into what appeared as the immense waves 
of a white-hot sea. We could perceive that along the whole length of the 
prominence, even to its very summit, which seemed to be almost vertically 
above us, a rush of fiery vapour was passing continually upwards with 
incredible velocity. From time to time masses of matter which resembled 
molten metal were expelled as if from a vent, far beneath the lowest visible 
part of the fiery column. After each such outburst, the prominence 
seemed to glow with increased brilliancy, its shape also changing, as 
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though the surrounding atmosphere were agitated by tremendous hurri- 
canes. But even as we watched, the explosions grew less fierce and 
presently ceased; after which, the whole prominence, vast as was its 
extent, seemed to dissolve, until in an incredibly brief space no trace of it 
could be perceived. 

But a circumstance which surprised us greatly was this. Although the 
uproar and tumult which prevailed were inconceivably great, yet during 
the whole progress of the solar eruption which we had been witnessing, 
there were no sounds which we could associate with the tremendous out- 
bursts which must in reality have taken place. Accustomed to associate 
terrestrial voleanic explosions with sounds of exceptional loudness, we were 
amazed to perceive no distinctive sounds during the infinitely mightier 
eruption we had just watched. 

But as we passed towards the scene of the eruption—eager to con- 
template the effects of an outburst competent to destroy the whole frame 
of a globe like the earth—the mystery was explained. While we were 
still far from the place of explosion, and intent on the study of the great 
facular waves which were passing swiftly beneath us, we suddenly heard a 
series of explosions so tremendous that we imagined a new eruption was 
commencing close by. Yet we could perceive no signs of unusual solar 
activity. All round our horizon, indeed, we could discern prominences of 
greater or less dimensions; but these we had observed before. Whence 
then came the tremendous noises now reverberating through the solar 
atmosphere ?—noises so tremendous, that the unutterable uproar which had 
prevailed unceasingly all round us, seemed hushed, by comparison, into 
perfect stillness. X. was the first to see the meaning of the phenomenon. 
These sounds were those produced during the explosion which had ceased 
some time before ; the interval which had elapsed corresponding to the . 
vast distance which still separated us from the scene of the outburst. 
Just as a perceptible interval elapses between the flash of a gun and the 
moment when the noise of the discharge reaches the ear of a distant 
observer,—so in the present case a comparatively long interval elapsed 
before the sound-waves traversed the distance which light had traversed in 
less than a second. 

As we approached the scene of the outburst, we perceived that we were 
nearing the borders of an enormous region which seemed dark by com- 
parison with the intense brilliancy of the rest of the photosphere. The 
facule, forming here immense ridge-like waves, prevented us for a time 
from fully discerning the nature of this region ; but after we had passed 
some of the loftiest of these seeming waves, we could perceive that the 
dark region formed a sort of lagoon, though of an extent exceeding the 
whole surface of the earth. We had, in fact, approached one of those 
regions which terrestrial observers call spots. We could readily infer that 
the spot was not one of the very largest ; in fact it was little more than 
twenty thousand miles in width. We found that (as astronomers have 
inferred) the dark region lay below the general level of the photosphere. 
But terrestrial observers have wholly underrated the extent of the depression 
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of these regions. The reason of this X. considered to be the refractive 
power of the dense atmosphere within these depressions, which causes 
them to appear shallower than they really are, much as a basin when filled 
with water appears shallower than it really is. We judged the depth of the 
depression in the case of this particular spot to be fully ten thousand miles. 

Placed as we were now at the borders of an enormous sun-spot, we 
could understand the real meaning of some of those appearances which 
had seemed perplexing during the telescopic scrutiny of the sun. In the 
first place, we could perceive that, throughout the whole extent of the 
depression before us, there was the most intense activity ; but the most 
violent action took place all round the borders of the spot. We could 
see, in fact, that several of the prominences we had observed during our 
progress sprang from the borders of the relatively dark depression ; and 
though scarcely a trace remained (to our great amazement) of the mighty 
eruption we had so lately witnessed, we could judge from the aspect of 
the region we had reached, that here (on the nearer border of the spot) 
that tremendous outburst had taken place. All round the spot immense 
waves of facule raised their glowing crests above the general solar level ; 
and we could see that this was due to the action of some cause by which 
the matter of the photosphere had been driven outwards from the region 
of the spot, and had so become heaped up in great ridges all round. 
Descending to a lower level, we found that this photospheric matter was 
actually of the nature of cloud or fog, and that it was, in fact, formed by 
the condensation of the glowing vapours of many metallic elements into 
innumerable globules or vesicles, resembling the water-vesicles of our clouds. 
From the inner surface of some of these clouds, we could perceive that 
metallic rain was falling. The metallic showers were! particularly heavy 
on the borders of the spot, though whether this was due to the cooling to 
’ which the region of the spot appeared to have been exposed, or to electrical 
action caused by the intense activity all round the spot, we could not 
satisfactorily determine. And though we visited several other spots— 
one of them remarkably large—we could perceive nothing explanatory of 
these localized showers. 

In passing over the general photosphere—that is, over regions where 
there were no spots—we saw no signs of the objects which have been 
called willow-leaves. The photosphere presents a curdled aspect, as 
though the metallic clouds which produce the greater part of its light had 
been agitated into somewhat uniformly-disposed waves—not rollers, but 
such waves as are seen when two seas meet—but there was nothing sug- 
gestive of interlacing. In the neighbourhood of the great dark depressions, 
however, the rounded clouds seemed to be lengthened by the effects of 
atmospheric disturbance, an effect which was enhanced by the downfall of 
metallic showers from these clouds. X., who had been inclined to enter- 
tain the belief that the bright solar willow-leaves are in some sense 
organized beings, admitted at once that nothing in their aspect on a nearer 
view encourages such a conception of their nature. 

We visited both spot zones, and examined many spot depressions in 
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several stages of development. From what we saw, we were led to the 
conclusion that spots are caused, in the first instance, by the arrival of 
matter from without, under such circumstances as to cause a large portion 
of the solar atmosphere to be cooled. It was clear, indeed, that much of the 
matter which continued to arrive from without caused a local increase of the 
sun’s heat. This was especially the case with matter which arrived nearly 
on a vertical course. But other matter, which descended less rapidly to 
the surface, produced a precisely contrary effect, and as it settled down in 
the solar atmosphere, displacing and driving outwards the intensely bright 
solar clouds, it appeared to cool the underlying matter in such sort as to 
cause it to shine less resplendently than elsewhere. But all round a 
region thus cooled, intense eruptive action was invariably excited, every 
spot we visited being literally circled about by prominences of greater or 
less size. Some of these eruptions were so amazingly active that the 
ejected matter (which seemed to come from an immeasurable depth) was 
propelled with a velocity even exceeding that of any of the matter which 
arrived from without ; so that we could not but conclude that the matter 
thus disgorged was driven wholly and for ever away from the sun. There 
were signs which led us to believe that intense electrical action was 
excited during these eruptions, and it does not seem unlikely that such 
action may afford the true explanation of the radiations seen in the outer 
solar envelopes. 

Although not liable to any sense of fatigue, and impervious to any of 
those risks which seemed to multiply around us, we began to be bewildered 
by the succession of wonders which had been revealed to us. Y., in 
particular, wished to escape from the fierce light and the dazzling colours, 
as well as from the inconceivable uproar and tumult, which we had now 
experienced, for some hours in reality, but for an age to our perceptions. 
X. was desirous of penetrating deeply beneath the photosphere, in order 
to obtain an answer to some of those questions which have lately arisen 
respecting the condition of the sun’s interior. He suffered himself, how- 
ever, to be overruled, though exacting from us a promise that this, our 
first voyage to the sun, should not be the last. 

Shall I tell you the thought that chiefly occupied us as we returned to 
the earth? On all sides were countless myriads of stars; in front, the 
mighty convolution of the galaxy, infinitely complex in star-texture ; 
directly below, the great Magellanic cloud, full of stars and star-clusters ; 
suns everywhere, of every order of magnitude and splendour. We had 
wondered at the beautiful spectacle presented by the sun of our own 
system ; but now that we had visited that sun, and had learned something 
of its amazing might and activity, the thought seemed awful, nay, almost 
appalling, that all those suns, as well as the unnumbered millions which 
we could not perceive, were of like nature,—that the infinitely wonderful 
Scene we had just beheld was thus infinitely multiplied throughout the 
infinite universe of the Almighty. 
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Hafoosa: 
A STORY OF GRAND CAIRO. 
—— 190 


Ir had been a glowing, scorching day. The desert was a vast glistening 
expanse of pitiless staring light, and the sky above it—intensely blue, 
and without the tiniest cloud to diversify its infinite monotony—had 
contemplated us, fried, shrivelled, dust-blinded mortals, as we had toiled 
painfully, yet with heroic endurance, through our duties of sightseeing. 
We had spent the afternoon visiting the dilapidated, but still beautiful, 
‘*Tombs of the Caliphs,”’ standing apart now in solemn isolation a mile or 
two from the city, and surrounded on every side by yellow sand—fitting 
resting-places, in their deep repose, for the great dead who lie there. 
Their calm sleep is seldom disturbed now. Tourists, to be sure, like 
ourselves, come now and then from the bleak North to stare and giddily 
chatter within the sacred precincts. But tourists have not as yet become 
the plague of these regions, and their visits are comparatively few and far 
between. They come and go quickly, for there is not much to tempt 
them to loiter, and their voices grow fainter and fainter, and their foot- 
prints are swiftly effaced from the ever-shifting sand, and all is silent as 
before. The swarthy Bedaween stalks majestically past next, with his 
dark, fierce face turned towards the West. He is returning from a 
hurried visit to the hated city to his roofless home in the desert ; but he 
will not loiter within reach of even the faintest sounds of civilized life, 
and his grand, swift, yet never-hurried step, quickly passes by, and he is 
soon lost in the burning expanse. Then, perhaps, comes a dark string 
of heavily-laden camels, or a veiled woman, with a pitcher on her head, 
and a dusky naked imp on her shoulder, or a troop of labourers, or a file 
of donkeys. But they all, like ourselves, have come merely to go again, 
and, gliding by noiselessly, the dead are once more left to themselves. 
The sun has set now in a tremulous golden glory, and the short 
southern twilight has already deepened into night. The yellow sands 
and silent tombs are behind us—pale ghostly shadows ; and before us is 
the strange fantastic city, through whose narrow streets our donkeys, and 
we upon them, are threading our way, under the guidance of our donkey- 
boy, Ali Achmet. Everybody who has ever been in Cairo is intimately 
acquainted with the tribe donkey-boy, the irrepressible, impudent, yet 
fascinating youth, who, chattering a dozen languages in a breath, bewilders 
the inexperienced traveller into the belief that he is a genius, and knows 
them all. Foolish supposition, indeed. Six words of each is, on an 
average, the extent of his knowledge. But with these six words, his 
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bright laughing eyes, his gleaming tecth, his never-tired legs, and his 
inexhaustible stock of goodwill, fun, and impudence, he is the dofikey-boy 
par excellence of all the world, and has won your heart in five minutes. 

This, however, is a digression, for Ali, our friend, was not, strictly 
speaking, a donkey-boy, though he called himself one, but rather, a 
master donkey-boy, owner of several beasts and several boys. Ali was, 
in short, a man of substance, who was doing well in the world. His age, 
according to his own account, was about twenty ; but he looked, as all 
Easterns do, at least ten years older. His figure was tall and slender, 
yet strongly made, and his dark camel-hair cloak hung upon it in fine 
artistic folds. His small well-shaped fect were shod in bright yellow 
slippers, and a spotlessly white turban was wound in soft thick coils 
round his head. His face—it was a face such as one never forgets, and 
which, even in this land of dark-eyed, passionate-visaged men, had a 
character and distinction of its own. A deep olive skin, a long flat nose, 
a thin broad mouth, which smiled now and then rather sweetly and sadly, 
and slow lazy oval eyes, lighting up occasionally with a sort of fierce 
eagerness, almost, I might say, cruelty, which took one’s breath away, 
and somehow seemed to make one’s blood creep in one’s veins. 

Ali and I were fast friends. From the first, he had taken my donkey 
and myself under his special protection, and his place was invariably by 
my side. From the first, too, he had been communicative, confidential 
even, and had readily enough let me into the mysteries of his domestic 
interior. One day I had chanced to ask him if he had a wife, or two, or, 
perhaps, even three, I had added, with an involuniary lowering of my 
voice, and with a wholesale gulping-down of the repugnance I felt at 
making the odious suggestion. His answer relieved me immensely. Ali 
had but one wife, and Nafoosa was her name. 

‘‘ And do you love her very much ?”’ I inquired eagerly, and with a keen 
sense of delight at the promising condition of Ali’s morals and manners. 

‘‘ Love her? Yes!’ And the oval eyes flamed up suddenly. ‘I 
give her diamants and pearls, and beautiful dresses—the best in the 
bazaar. My wife pretty—very pretty. Love her? Yes, I do!” he 
concluded, emphatically. 

This was delightful. But the very next instant my feelings received a 
cruel shock. 

‘¢ And how long have you been married ? Have you any children ?” 
I asked imprudently. 

‘‘ Children ? Yes. One boy, dead—of other wife, you know; not this 
one,” he replied, carelessly, and urging my donkey on to a quicker pace. 

‘‘ Other wife!’ I repeated aghast. ‘‘ But, Ali, you told me 4 

‘“‘ She bad,—very bad. Put her away—sent her home to her father. 
She ugly, very ugly,—hate her!” my friend proceeded in an off-hand way. 

This was unpleasant, and it took me a few minutes to recover myself. 
Presently, however, I had, with a facility which astonished myself, faced 
the position, and I was curiously inquiring into all the particulars. Not 
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very many couldI gather. The subject seemed to be of very slight interest 
to Ali. As far as the difficulties of language would allow me to discover, 
he had first married a wife of eleven, he being himself fourteen years old. 
She had had a temper, and probably a tongue. It was the old story of 
mother-in-law versus daughter-in-law, except that in this land of lightly- 
considered matrimonial engagements, the mother-in-law had carried the 
day in the end, instead of the wife. The refractory Fatimeh had, prob- 
ably by mutual consent, returned to her father’s house, after the death of 
her child, and in due time, Nafoosa had become her successor. Nafoosa! 
It was a sweet sounding name, and somehow took my fancy strangely. I 
caught myself repeating it over and over again with a lingering tenderness, 
observing which, Ali suddenly looked up at me with flashing eyes. Would 
I come to his house to see her? he inquired. Nafoosa would be glad ; 
his mother would be glad ; everybody would be glad ; the coffee would be 
ready,—*‘ real, Arab coffee—not the stuff they give at hotel,” with an 
expressive grimace: but good coffee, such as Arab drinks. Would I come ? 

Of course I said that I would come, some day, soon, but And I 
looked back with a smile at the gentlemen of our party. Might they 
come too? Were they to be allowed to see the lovely Nafoosa ? 

Ali smiled too, but rather darkly. I had only made the proposal for 
a little jest, but my friend seemed to consider it a serious sort of jest, and 
without ceremony, gave it a flat refusal. No man but himself might look 
on his wife’s face. Her father? Yes, that did not count. And her 
brother, of course. Yes. Buta stranger, a Frank, a Christian! By the 
soul of the Prophet’s mother, a thousand times, No! 

And so it came to pass that to-day, on our way back from the Caliph’s 
Tombs, Ali reminded me of my promise. Its fulfilment had been, from 
one cause or another, from day to day delayed, but now my friend seemed 
resolved to take no excuse, and though I was tired and hungry, and 
anxious to be at home, I did not know how to refuse his eager invitation, 
and after a short hesitation, said ‘‘ yes” to it at last. The next minute I 
half regretted my complacency. Daylight had almost gone now, and the 
Mouski,—the Regent Street of Cairo—was brilliantly lit, and filled with a 
screaming, motley throng. But Ali and I had left the Mouski, and my 
companions (who were returning to the hotel), and had turned sharply 
into a narrow passage, which led us, after a minute or two, into a dark 
quiet quarter. The change was sudden and startling. I was alone with 
an Arab, whom, a week ago I had never seen, and I was in the midst of 
a large Eastern city, and it was late, almost night. In short, to be 
perfectly candid, I suddenly felt a little frightened, and rather suspicious 
and distrustful of my friend Ali, in whose complete power I had rashly 
placed myself. We had both become very silent. My silly alarms para- 
lysed my tongue, and while Ali was probably indulging in a pleasant 
dream of the home to which he was bringing me, I am ashamed to 
say, that my brain was busy conjuring up all sorts of imaginary horrors. 

It was very foolish of me, no doubt. Yet, for my self-defence, the 
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circumstances were, to say the least of them, slightly peculiar. On he 
went, through narrow lanes and winding passages, in which my feet came 
into continual contact with the walls. So narrow were they, that the sky 
above was often but a slender streak of dark, liquid blue, in which a stray 
star was calmly shining; so narrow, that often too, the delicately carved 
latticed Arabian night balconies, jutting out on either side, hid the sky and 
the stars altogether, and made the passage beneath completely dark. 
Once, I remember, we came to a sort of little ‘‘ Place,” crossing which I 
breathed more freely. Here, too, were the tall, dark houses, and the 
mysterious balconies, and strange dusky shadows were lying about. A 
white-veiled woman was gliding across it in a ghostly fashion. But above, 
in the deep, distant sky, there was a moon, and such a moon! So 
serenely, beautifully bright, and shining down upon the little Place with 
such a glorious tranquil light, that it quieted my nerves all at once, and 
made me feel myself again. Our wanderings were moreover nearly con- 
cluded now, and presently Ali and the donkey came to a standstill. 

‘«‘ This is my home,” he announced laconically, taking me in his arms, 
the Eastern fashion of dismounting one, and placing me upon my feet in 
front of a very low archway, behind which pitch darkness, and nothing 
else, was visible. But something was audible—sounds which frightened 
me more reasonably than the imaginary terrors of a few minutes ago—the 
loud barking of a crew of the inevitable hateful, ugly curs, which are the 
veritable plague of all Eastern cities, and my especial aversion and terror. 

It required all Ali’s persuasive powers to reassure me, and to induce 
me to follow him into the sombre regions whence the barks, or rather 
yells, proceeded ; but at last, to make a long story short, I plucked up my 
courage, and, keeping close at his heels, I soon found that I had safely 
crossed a sort of court-yard, and that I was climbing up the very steep 
and rickety staircase which led to his ‘“‘ home.” ‘What a strange, dark 
place it was! How mysterious and still seemed the dim, lofty rooms, 
across which the lantern, which Ali had lit a few moments ago, threw all 
sorts of odd, shimmering glances. In the half light, it seemed to be quite 
a palatial abode. We passed through at least two lofty good-sized apart- 
ments before reaching the one in which Ali, with the gesture of a king, and 
with a courteous dignity which made me blush for my recent ridiculous 
fit of suspicion and distrust, pointed to the divan and requested me to be 
seated. It was easy to see that my friend was lord and master of his 
kingdom, and his coming seemed all at once to rouse it out of the sort of 
magic slumber in which it had been plunged. Doors opened and shut 
again. The shuffling of pattens made itself heard. There was a general 
waking up, and presently his womankind began to appear— slaves, 
servants, relations, children—what not? In these Eastern households 
it is as well not too inquire too closely into particulars, nor to attempt to 
fathom the mysterious depths of a Moslem’s harem. Soon a faint ray of 
light began to dawn upon me. At all events, whatever or whoever they 
were, they were not all Ali’s. My friend was one of several brothers, who 
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kept house together, and the consequence was this numerous female con- 
gregation, over which his mother reigned as queen. A hideous, disagree- 
able old queen she was too. I disliked her from the very first, and looking 
at her wrinkled, malignant, hard face, I fancied that I could fully 
sympathise with the wrongs and woes of the luckless Fatimeh. 

‘“‘ But Nafoosa?’’ I inquired presently, when I had done my best to 
acknowledge the numerous salaams and greetings which I received from 
all sides, and I had become somewhat accustomed to the eager gaping and 
staring to which I was of course subjected. ‘‘ Surely Nafoosa is not one 
of these?’’ There were one or two tolerably pretty faces among them. 
But, not even the kohl which darkened their eyes, nor the paint which 
coloured their cheeks, nor the gleaming whiteness of their teeth—which 
I believe was genuine—gave them the remotest claims to beauty. As to 
the rest, they were unmitigatedly ugly and awkward in their tasteless, 
_ clumsy clothes, and with their grinning, vacant smiles. ‘‘ Surely Nafoosa 
could not be one of these?’’ Ali, seated by my side on the divan—all 
the women, not even excepting his mother, standing in various ungraceful 
attitudes before us—smiled a quiet, superior sort of smile, at my question. 
‘*No, certainly. Nafoosa was not one of these. She had been sleeping 
probably, and was now dressing herself. She would come in a minute.” 

She was coming even then; had indeed come—noiselessly, like an 
apparition —and was standing, white and still, in the midst of that 
chattering, grinning, untaking group of women. It was as if a pure white 
lily had suddenly sprung up in the midst of a gaudy, vulgar flower-bed. 
Perhaps Nafoosa, roused abruptly from her slumbers (Eastern women 
sleep, from want of anything else to do, at all times and hours), had not 
had time to deck herself, and had therefore, at the summons of her lord, 
hastily concealed deficiencies by wrapping herself up in the white linen 
garment, called eezar, which is the female out-of-door toilette in the East. 
At all events, from whatever cause, she wore it now. The effect of the 
contrast was delightful. The eezar was not put on after the usual hideous 
and ungainly fashion, which converts its wearer into a shapeless, waddling 
bundle, but was carelessly thrown over the shoulders, leaving the head 
and neck uncovered, and if the girl had studied her appearance for a 
week, she could not in the end have selected a more becoming or striking 
costume. How beautiful she was! with those lustrous, wistful eyes, and 
that soft, entirely colourless skin, and that profusion of rich, dark hair ; 
and when she smiled, as she was now smiling at me, a shy, surprised 
smile, so unlike the bold, gaping smiles of the other women, I felt my 
heart jump into my mouth, and thought that in all my life I had never 
seen anything half so pretty. 

And so I enthusiastically informed her husband, who received my 
compliments with true Eastern phlegm ; yet I could see well enough that 
he was proud and delighted, for, with an air of condescension, he rose 
from the divan and went over to his young wife, and pulled her hair, and, 
I suppose, repeated my words; for the girl blushed a little, and laughed 
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a little, and presently, at my urgent request, Ali induced her to seat her- 
self beside me, and to make friends—no very easy undertaking, con- 
sidering my limited stock of Arabic. 

However we got along famously. Nafoosa seemed to like me, and she 
was quick and intelligent, and she managed to understand most of what I 
tried to say to her. Before long I remembered Ali’s boast of the diamonds 
and pearls, and, for the sake of conversation, I alluded to it. The other 
women were bedizened with trinkets, but Nafoosa was unadorned, save for 
a little bunch of sweet-smelling violets which peeped slyly out from the 
folds of her white drapery. I regretted my inquiry the moment it was 
made, for Ali’s face suddenly darkened, and he spoke to her roughly. 
‘“‘ Why was she not properly dressed? ’’ he asked ; ‘‘ and where were her 
earrings, and her brooches, and her rings?” And then he appealed to 
his mother ; and so far as I could gather, Nafoosa got a good scolding 
from both of them, for the untimely simplicity of her costume. It was in 
vain that I did my best to repair my mistake, and declared that I liked 
Nafoosa best as she was, without ornament; and that jewels could add 
nothing to her beauty. Allin vain. The poor girl was carried off like a 
child in disgrace by her mother-in-law, who chattered vehemently all the 
while, and Ali resuming his seat, and calmly sipping a cup of the delicious 
coffee with which I had already been regaled, informed me that he had 
sent her to dress herself. 

‘She has got lazy of late,” he said; ‘‘and she does not care about 
dressing and making herself beautiful. But she must, I tell her ; and she 
must do it,’”’ he concluded with one of his emphatic looks. 

Silently, because I felt a sudden aversion to the tyrant, and did not 
eare to pursue the conversation, I awaited her return. Not for long. 
Presently she came back, tricked out with the famous earrings—tolerably 
good diamonds—and with a brooch awkwardly stuck in her hair, and 
another fastening her dress, and with a chain round her neck, and a few 
cheap rings or her fingers. All the other women burst into loud mockery 
and gaiety, and clapped their hands, as the old hag, with a triumphant 
air, led the girl back to us adorned, shrinking and captive. But I did not 
laugh; nor would I give more than a passing glance at the jewels, to 
which Ali proudly called my attention, exhibiting his wife as he might 
have exhibited a favourite horse or dog. For my part I could only look 
at Nafoosa’s face and into her deep pathetic eyes, and marvel and puzzle 
over the great wild sadness which I suddenly saw there. 

And so Ali Achmet introduced me to his young wife, and initiated me 
into the mysteries of his harem ; and then, all at once, dropping the grand 
courtesy of a host, and relapsing into the obliging obsequious Ali of my 
acquaintance, brought me safely home, in good time for dinner. Heaven 
knows that I was glad enough to get back to the pleasant, well-lit, gay 
hotel, away from Nafoosa’s dim, quiet home, and Nafoosa’s piteous 
haunting eyes. They haunted me all that night and the next day, and 
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before many days had passed, I awoke one morning with an irresistible 
longing at my heart to see the girl once more. No reason why I should 
not. Ali, when I told him of my wish, looked the least possible shade 
surprised, it is true, but professed himself delighted and honoured: and 
so I paid another visit to his ‘‘ home,”’ and not one only, but several. I 
grew fond of Nafoosa, and she liked me. She interested me strangely, 
winding herself in some mysterious fashion round and round my heart— 
drawing me to her as to a magnet—and when one day she suddenly told 
me, what indeed I had guessed from the very first, that she was miserably, 
wretchedly unhappy, so unhappy that she longed to die, I took her in my 
arms and kissed her, as though she were my sister. Perhaps it, was this 
that won her heart. Poor girl ! I would have done anything I could for her. 
But what could I do, save listen, and make frantic efforts to progress in 
Arabic, so as to be able to listen to some purpose, and to speak to the unfor- 
tunate girl a few words of the warning and advice which she so badly needed. 

‘* But Nafoosa, it is wrong, dreadfully wrong, for a married woman to 
love any man but her husband,’ I said to her, when she had told me all 
about Hassan’s dark, sweet eyes, and his gentleness, and his bravery, and 
his goodness, and how they had loved one another from childhood, and how 
they would continue to love one another so ldéng as life lasted. But the 
girl only shook her head and smiled drearily at my meek little sermon. 

‘* Of course it was wrong,” she said, ‘“‘ she knew that, and she was a 
lost, wicked woman, and,’’ here she shuddered and grew pale, “ Ali 
would kill her if he knew it.” And I very soon discovered that a slavish 
terror of her husband’s jealousy and vengeance was poor Nafoosa’s 
standard of right and wrong. 

“But how did you come to marry Ali,” I inquired, “if you loved 
Hassan all the time ?”’ 

She laughed at my simplicity and ignorance. After the barbarous fashion 
of these countries, she, a girl of fifteen, had been made a wife without 
being asked or consulted, or even having ever seen her husband’s face. 

“But Ali is fond of you and good to you, is he not?” I inquired 
softly, when I had thought a little over her sad story. 

Her face darkened, and there came another piteous outburst. Her 
husband’s love was that of a tyrant for his slave. He was proud of her 
beauty, because it belonged to him. It was his pleasure, as it is the 
pleasure and custom of all Arabs, to invest his money as quickly as it was 
gained, in jewels and trinkets, with which to deck her. He caressed and 
petted her, much as a tiger might caress and pet a trembling white rabbit, 
which happened to be his plaything for the moment, and she—she loathed 
and shrank from this hated affection, and lived in abject, slavish sub- 
mission to his authority. 

It was a terrible business. Soon she had told me all, the little all 
there was to tell. It was but a slender, pitiful little romance, and its 
incidents were tiny ones, such as would seem very flat and insignificant 
to the free-born strong-minded heroines of romance at home. But insig- 
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nificant as they were, they were everything to Nafoosa—all-important, all- 
engrossing. A furtive glance, a hasty pressure of the hand, a loving word 
whispered into her ear, the gift of a flower now and then,—this was the 
weak food upon which her guilty love so passionately lived; these were 
the great, stirring events of her life. Once a week Nafoosa went to the 
bath ; now and then on a shopping expedition to the bazaars, and always 
with her face closely veiled, and under the watchful protection of her 
mother-in-law. These, and these only, were the lovers’ opportunities. 

‘‘Then Hassan never comes here ?” I inquired. 

‘‘Here!’’ Nafoosa laughed at my ignorance, or rather, incredulity 
in what, I had often heard, of the rigour with which a Moslem guards 
his harem. ‘‘No man ever does,” she said. ‘‘It would cost him his 
life.’ And with blanched lips close to my ear, for the other women were 
constantly passing to and fro, and privacy was totally unattainable in this 
crowded establishment, she related to me how, a month or two ago, 
some trifle had aroused her mother-in-law’s suspicion, which had been at 
once imparted to her son, and how Ali had come to her, and had sworn a 
terrible oath, that if ever he discovered her to be guilty of a fault, the 
vengeance he would take would be sure and terrible. ‘‘ For myself I 
would not care much,” she said recklessly. ‘‘ The pain would be short 
and quickly over. But for Hassan, my Hassan!” and she shuddered and 
clasped her hands with a despairing gesture. 

*‘ Your Hassan!’ I repeated, reproachfully. And then I asked her 
what had been the beginning of this unfortunate love, and how it had 
come to pass that, strictly guarded as Moslem women are, she had yet 
managed to know and to love a man. 

With eyes softly lit with happy memories, Nafoosa told me of her 
childhood, when her mother and Hassan’s had been close friends, and 
their children had played together. If the old people had but lived, all 
would have been well, she said, for, even in those days, she and Hassan 
had been called husband and wife, and plans had been made that, in due 
season, they should marry. But, after a while, both Nafoosa’s parents died, 
and Ali’s father, who was a distant relation, had become her guardian. 

The law gave him a right to marry her, but he, being an old man, had 
transferred this right to his son, who, inflamed by the accounts he heard 
of her wonderful beauty, had refused to relinquish his claims. ‘If 
Hassan had been rich, and had been able to offer a good price for me,” 
Nafoosa concluded, a little scornfully, ‘‘ Ali would probably have given 
me to him, for he loves money ; but Hassan is poor, and could give little 
but his love.” 

That was all. Poor, poor child! I had not it in me to chide her— 
hardly even to think her sinful and guilty, now that I knew all. 

And had she no confidante, no consoler ? I inquired, with wonder- 
ing pity. No safe friend with whom to share her dreadful secret ? 

Then, for the first time, Nafoosa burst into tears. Before, all had 
been excitement and smouldering passion, and resentment and rebellion ; 
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but now, I had unwittingly touched another and a softer chord, and had 
awakened the memory of a gentler and more heart-piercing grief. She 
had had a sister, a twin-sister, who had known all. While she lived, life 
was endurable, for they loved one another passionately. But, three 
months ago, she and her baby had died, and Nafoosa was alone. 

‘¢ And can none of these other women help you?’’ I asked presently, 
when her piteous sobs had somewhat subsided, and her tears were flowing 
more gently. 

The girl shook her head wearily and sadly. Yet some of them looked 
good-natured and kindly, and the sight of Nafoosa’s tears seemed to 
distress and concern them. 

‘‘ They would talk,” she whispered, with a frightened glance. And, 
observing their vacant, silly faces, and the ceaseless, giddy chatter which 
they kept up, I could not feel surprised at her reserve and caution. 

Just then, Ali’s mother appeared, and I rose to depart. The old 
dame liked neither me nor my visits, and I could very well see that she 
looked with distrust upon my friendship for her daughter-in-law. But 
I did not care arush for her disfavour, feeling perfectly sure that, so 
long as Ali found it profitable to remain in our service, not one of his 
household would venture to show the English Sitt the smallest sign of 
discourtesy. And so, though, upon that occasion, the old lady’s coming 
was the signal for my departure, I often returned again, generally seizing 
the opportunities when I knew that Ali’s engagements with one or another 
of our party secured his absence from home. 

One day, a little while after this, I chanced to meet Nafoosa in the 
bazaar. My companions and myself were spending an idle hour in poking 
about and making purchases, and I, wearied of one of the inevitable and 
interminable bargaining-wranglings, which are an indispensable part of the 
business of buying and selling in these countries, had wandered a little 
apart, into a quiet, dim place, where a few cross-legged, grey-bearded 
merchants held stately watch over their stalls. 

At the further end two women were engaged in a loud altercation over 
a pair of slippers with a picturesque and venerable gentleman, whose 
superb appearance would have led one .to suppose him quite superior to 
the weakness of wishing to drive a good bargain. At least, one of the 
women was fighting valiantly for the slippers ; the other was standing by 
listlessly, apparently a mere spectator of the dispute. To my amazement, 
she all at once rushed to meet me, and seized my hand. It was Nafoosa, 
but Nafoosa enveloped from head to foot in her white eezar; and with 
such a thick, impenetrable yashmah, that she was quite unrecognizable. 
Her mother-in-law, who was her companion, was as closely veiled as 
herself. The charms of sixteen and sixty required, it seemed, the same 
protection. While the old lady was wrangling over her slippers, Nafoosa 
and I enjoyed a quiet little chat. Only for a few minutes, however. 
Suddenly I felt the girl’s hand, which I held in mine, tremble, and she 
plucked it away brusquely. ‘It is he—Hassan!” she whispered, in a 
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choked voice, and with a quick, sudden movement she changed her 
position, so as to place my figure between her own and that of her 
mother-in-law, whose attention was still, luckily, absorbed by the 
obstinacy of the slipper merchant. I looked round. A fine, handsome 
young man, in chocolate-coloured petticoat trousers, and an embroidered 
jacket, was slowly, and with an air of studied unconcern, approaching us. 
When he was quite close to Nafoosa, after a cautious glance towards her 
mother-in-law, he pauséd. I saw their hands meet in a convulsive clasp. 
I saw more—that which, if the eyes of any of the cross-legged, solemn 
sons of the Prophet had seen from their stalls, would probably have then 
and there exposed Nafoosa to the direst consequences. I saw her, quick 
as lightning, raise her hand, and draw aside her veil for an instant, 
showing him her white, beautiful face, and smiling upon him the saddest 
and sweetest smile that ever made a man’s heart beat. 

Lucky Hassan! It was all very wrong and dreadful, and I, a mere 
spectator, felt, somehow, horribly guilty myself; but all the same, I could 
not, for the life of me, help liking the young man on the spot. He looked 
so much in earnest, and so grateful, and—rare sign of emotion in an 
Eastern—he actually coloured violently; and he really was extremely 
handsome, and his refined, thoughtful face betrayed no symptom of 
conceit or vanity, but only deep, passionate, eager affection. It was all 
over in a minute, indeed, so quickly over, that none but a close observer 
could have detected the lovers’ little pantomime; and then the young 
man, having given me a courteous salutation, passed on his way, and had 
in another instant disappeared. 

‘‘ Hassan knows you. I have told him about you,” Nafoosa explained 
to me, after a minute or two of breathless silence. And I knew by the 
altered tone of her voice, that a ray of sunshine which would gladden her 
life for some time to come had stolen into the girl’s heart, and was making 
sweet melody there. 

It chanced that soon after this little adventure I caught a cold which 
kept me prisoner at home, and thus a longer time than usual elapsed 
without my having seen Nafoosa. When I did next see her a change 
seemed to have taken place in her which frightened me. She was looking 
ill—wretchedly ill—and there was a recklessness in her manner and a 
despair in her eye, which told me clearer than words could tell, that the 
yoke was becoming too galling and difficult to bear. Her husband too 
had altered. Ali had grown silent and morose. Now he never jested 
nor smiled, and his glistening, snake-like eyes were generally meodily 
bent upon the ground. Now and then, however, I caught them fixed 
upon me with a dark look of suspicion, which, whenever I perceived it, 
used to make my heart jump into my mouth, and my thoughts fly with 
cruel anxiety to his wife. Once, as indifferently and innocently as I could, 
I ventured to ask him what the cause of his unwonted gravity was— 
whether he was ill, or in trouble, or unhappy. But I was repulsed with 
such a short answer that I understood at once that no further confidences 
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were to be made me about his domestic concerns, and that the dark grief 
over which he was brooding was too sacred and terrible to be approached. 

The end of my story is coming now; and the end is such a sad one 
that I must hurry over it as quickly as possible. It was about six weeks 
since the evening that I had paid my first and memorable visit to Ali’s 
house. We were soon to leave Cairo, and we had, during the last days 
of our stay, made a little expedition to see the Pyramids of Sakkara. Ali 
accompanied us as usual, for though, by this time, I had grown both to 
dislike and fear him, for the sake of keeping up my intercourse with his 
wife to the last, I was careful to conceal my sentiments, and to retain him 
in our service. We were to have been two nights absent, but on the 
second day one of our party got ill, which obliged us to alter our plans 
and to return at once to Cairo. It was late when we reached the hotel, 
and I well remember the pale smile with which Ali listened to me, as, 
when I bade him good-night, I promised to go to see Nafoosa on the 
following day—resolved in my heart to make the girl a final entreaty to 
submit to her fate, hard as it was, and to implore of her, if, from no other 
motive than the dread of her husband’s vengeance, to be faithful to him to 
the last. Ali heard my promise with cold politeness. A little while ago, 
he would have expressed himself delighted, and would have bidden me a 
glad welcome. But times had changed now, and I could see that jealousy 
had awakened distrust even of me, and that he now repented of the foolish 
indiscretion he had been guilty of, in allowing a ‘“ dog of a Christian” to 
penetrate into the privacy of his harem. That night I could not sleep. 
The slow hours went wearily by, and I counted them all. At last, when 
it was broad daylight, I fell into a disturbed slumber, which was worse 
than wakefulness, for it was haunted by a wretched dream. What it was 
I could not at once recall, but I awoke screaming, and frightened out of 
my life. To sleep again was of course impossible, and I was soon up and 
dressed. It was early still, but I longed for a breath of fresh air, and 
I resolved to go out and get it. It was not till I found myself out of the 
house, inhaling the delicious morning air, and looking with delight at the 
beautiful sky, still tinged with countless delicate dawn colours, that I all 
at once remembered that I had dreamt of Nafoosa. It was one of those 
rare moments in one’s life when the perfect loveliness of heaven and earth 
brings home to one’s heart a sudden, swift conviction that existence is a 
blessed thing. Yet in the midst of it, like a dark, chill shadow, the 
memory of my dream crept across the brightness and extinguished it. I 
hurried on my way. Instinctively, and half unconsciously, I had taken 
the now very familiar direction of Ali’s house. It was a tolerably long 
walk, but I had soon accomplished it, and was in the dusky courtyard 
from which, on the first evening of my coming, the dogs had barked such 
an unceremonious welcome. Now they were quiet enough. Everything 
was still, strangely still—for, early as it was, there were a few people 
about—dark Moslems, with grave, stern faces, and, here and there, a 
woman rocking herself to and fro, beneath her white eezar, and uttering 
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harsh, wailing sounds. At once I knew that something had happened. 
What it was I could not summon courage to inquire. My appearance was 
well known in the place by this time, and I was allowed, without 
question or comment, to climb the dark, steep staircase. The door 
at the top of it was half open—an unusual circumstance in a Moslem 
house. I entered. In the first room there was a small group of 
turbaned heads and petticoated figures, speaking in subdued tones. 
One of them approached me as I went by. I believe that it was 
Ali’s brother; but I hardly saw him or heard the words which he 
addressed to me. The next door was closed. It was that of the 
women’s apartment, and, after a little pause, it was opened for me, and 
when I passed through quickly closed behind me. I made one step for- 
ward, calling Nafoosa. Then I paused, motionless. Nafoosa was there, 
close to me, on the low divan at my feet. But she never stirred when I 
called her. Oh, God! she was dead—dead ! her white face whiter than I 
had ever seen it before, her wistful smile, smiling up at me more wistfully 
than it had ever done, and—but I turned away, and could look no more. 
I had seen a spot of dark crimson blood upon her dress. 

Not then, but afterwards, I heard the particulars. As he had 
threatened, Ali’s vengeance had been swift and sure. Nafoosa’s young 
life had been cut off quickly, too quickly, please God, for much pain. It 
appeared that of late his wife’s rebelliousness and open unhappiness had 
increased the suspicion that he had, for a long time, secretly harboured. 
Hassan, counting upon his absence with us, had chosen the previous 
evening to make an attempt to carry off Nafoosa. But for Ali’s un- 
expected return, he might possibly have succeeded ; but, as it was, Ali 
was behind him, dogging his footsteps, when, at the appointed hour, 
eight o’clock, he was waiting for Nafoosa’s coming. She came—poor 
girl, she came. But, if her lover was waiting for her, so also was her 
husband, armed with the sharp weapon with which he had sworn to 
revenge himself. Nafoosa had fallen at his feet without a struggle ; but 
Hassan and he had had a terrible one. Fortunately, interference had 
come in time to prevent a second death, and both the combatants were 
secured. Ali's punishment was slight—almost, indeed, nominal. In the 
East, a wife’s infidelity is the justification of any crime; and I believe 
that he very soon consoled himself with another one. As to Hassan, I 
heard afterwards that he had disappeared from Cairo, and that even his 
friends knew nothing of him. Some said that he had committed suicide ; 
others, that, to expiate his sin, he had undertaken a pilgrimage to 
Meccah ; others, that he had lost his reason, and had wandered away 
purposelessly to distant countries. I could never discover the truth. 
Time has passed—all the actors in the little tragedy have faded in the 
dim past ; but Nafoosa’s memory ever remains vivid and clear, and her 
sad, beautiful eyes haunt me still. 
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CHAPTER LXXIX, 


PLEASANT CONGRATULATIONS. 





HE news of Nina’s engagement to 
Walpole soon spread through the 
Castle at Kilgobbin, and gave great 
satisfaction ; even the humbler 
members of the household were 

| delighted to think there would be 

a wedding and all its appropriate 

festivity. 

When the tidings at length arrived 
j at Miss O’Shea’s room, so reviving 
were the effects upon her spirits, that 
the old lady insisted she should be 
dressed and carried down to the 
drawing-room, that the bridegroom 
might be presented to her in all 
form. 

Though Nina herself chafed at 
such a proceeding, and called it a 
most ‘‘ insufferable pretension,’”’ she 

—--' was perhaps: not sorry secretly, at 
the opportunity afforded herself to let the tiresome old woman guess how 
she regarded her, and what might be their future relations towards each 
other. ‘Not indeed,” added she, ‘‘that we are likely ever to meet 
again, or that I should recognize her beyond a bow if we should.” 

As for Kearney, the announcement that Miss Betty was about to 
appear in public filled him with unmixed terror, and he muttered drearily 
as he went, ‘There'll be wigs on the green for this.” Nor was 
Walpole himself pleased at the arrangement. Like most men in his 
position, he could not be brought to see the delicacy or the propriety of 
being paraded as an object of public inspection, nor did he perceive the 
fitness of that display of trinkets, which he had brought with him as 
presents, and the sight of which had become a sort of public necessity. 

Not the least strange part of the whole procedure was that no one 
could tell where or how, or with whom it originated. It was like one of those 
movements which are occasionally seen in political life, where, without the 
direct intervention of any precise agent a sort of diffused atmosphere of 
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public opinion suffices to prodace results and effect changes that all are 
ready to disavow but accept of. 

The mere fact of the pleasure the prospect afforded to Miss Betty 
prevented Kate from offering opposition to what she felt to be both bad in 
taste and ridiculous. 

‘That old lady imagines, I believe, that I am to come down like a 
prétendu in a French vaudeville—dressed in a tail-coat, with a white 
tie and white gloves, and perhaps receive her benediction. She mistakes 
herself, she mistakes us. If there was a casket of uncouth old diamonds, or 
some marvellous old point-lace to grace the occasion, we might play our 
parts with a certain decorous hypocrisy ; but to be stared at through a 
double eyeglass by a snuffy old woman in black mittens, is more than 
one is called on to endure—eh, Lockwood ?” 

“I don’t know. I think I’d go through it all gladly to have the 
occasion.” 

‘‘ Have a little patience, old fellow, it will all come right. My worthy 
relatives—for I suppose I can call them so now—are too shrewd people 
to refuse the offer of such a fellow as you. They have that native pride 
that demands a certain amount of etiquette and deference. They must 
not seem to rise too eagerly to the fly—but only give them time, give 
them time, Lockwood.” 

‘* Ay, but the waiting in this uncertainty is terrible to me.” 

‘* Let it be certainty then, and for very little I'll ensure you! Bear 
this in mind, my dear fellow, and you'll see how little need there is for 
apprehension. You—and the men like you—snug fellows with comfortable 
estates and no mortgages, unhampered by ties and uninfluenced by con- 
nections, are a species of plant that is rare everywhere, but actually never 
grew at all in Ireland, where every one spent double his income, and 
seldom dared to move a step without a committee of relations. Old 
Kearney has gone through that fat volume of the gentry and squirearchy 
of England last night, and from Sir Simon de Lokewood, who was killed 
at Crecy, down to a certain major in the Carbineers, he knows you all.” 

‘¢7’ll bet you a thousand they say No.” 

**T’ve not got a thousand to pay if I should lose, but I'll lay a pony, 
two if you like—that you are an accepted man this day, ay, before 
dinner.” 

‘* If I only thought so!” 

** Confound it—you don’t pretend you are in love! ” 

‘*¢T don’t know whether I am or not, but I do know how I should like 
to bring that nice girl back to Hampshire, and instal her at the Dingle. 
I’ve a tidy stable, some nice shooting, a good trout-stream, and then I 
should have the prettiest wife in the county.” 

“‘ Happy dog! Yours is the real philosophy of life. The fellows who 
are realistic enough to reckon up the material elements of their happiness 
—who have little to speculate on and less to unbelieve—they are right.” 

“If you mean that I'll never break my heart because I don’t get 
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in for the county, that’s true—I don’t deny it. But come, tell me, is 
it all settled about your business? Has the uncle been asked ?—has 
he spoken ?” 

‘* He has been asked and given his consent. My distinguished father- 
in-law, the Prince, has been telegraphed to this morning, and his reply 
may be here to-night or to-morrow. At all events we are determined that 
even should he prove adverse, we shall not be deterred from our wishes 
by the caprice of a parent who has abandoned us.” 

‘* It’s what people would call a love-match ? ” 

‘IT sincerely trust it is. If her affections were not inextricably 
engaged, it is not possible that such a girl could pledge her future to a 
man as humble as myself?” 

‘‘ That is, she is very much in love with you ?” 

‘‘T hope the astonishment of your question does not arise from its 
seeming difficulty of belief?” 

‘No, not so much that, but I thought there might have been a little 
heroics, or whatever it is, on your side.” 

‘* Most dull dragoon, do you not know that, so long as a man spoons, he 
can talk of his affection for a woman ; but that, once she is about to be his 
wife, or is actually his wife, he limits his avowals to her love for him?” 

‘‘T never heard that before. I say, what aswell you are this morning. 
The cock-pheasants will mistake you for one of them.” 

‘¢ Nothing can be simpler, nothing quieter, I trust, than a suit of dark 
purple knickerbockers ; and you may see that my thread stockings and 
my coarse shoes presuppose a stroll in the plantations, where, indeed, 
I mean to smoke my morning cigar.” 

‘‘ She’ll make you give up tobacco, I suppose ?”’ ! 

‘¢ Nothing of the kind—a thorough woman of the world enforces no 
such penalties as these. True free-trade is the great matrimonial maxim, 
and for people of small means it is inestimable. The formula may be 
stated thus,—‘ Dine at the best houses, and give tea at your own.’”’ 

What other precepts of equal wisdom Walpole was prepared to 
enunciate were lost to the world by a message informing him that Miss 
Betty was in the drawing-room, and the family assembled to see him. 

Cecil Walpole possessed a very fair stock of that useful quality called 
assurance ; but he had no more than he needed to enter that large room, 
where the assembled family sat in a half-circle, and stand to be surveyed 
by Miss O’Shea’s eyeglass, unabashed. Nor was the ordeal the less trying 
as he overheard the old lady ask her neighbour “if he wasn’t the image 
of the Knave of Diamonds ? ”’ 

‘¢T thought you were the other man!” said she, curtly, as he made 
his bow. 

‘‘T deplore the disappointment, madam—even though I do not com- 
prehend it.” / 

‘¢ It was the picture, the photograph, of the other man I saw—a fine, 
tall, dark man, with long moustaches.”’ 
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‘¢ The fine, tall, dark man, with the long moustaches, is in the house, 
and will be charmed to be presented to you.” 

‘‘ Ay, ay! presented is all very fine; but that won’t make him the 
bridegroom,” said she, with a laugh. 

‘‘T sincerely trust it will not, madam.” 

‘¢ And it is you, then, are Major Walpole ?”’ 

“Mr. Walpole, madam—my friend Lockwood is the Major.” 

“To be sure. I have it right now. You are the young man that 
got into that unhappy scrape, and got the Lord Lieutenant turned 
away: 

“T wonder how you endure this,” burst out Nina, as she arose and 
walked angrily towards a window. 

‘I don’t think I caught what the young lady said ; but if it was, that 
what cannot be cured must be endured, it is true enough ; and I suppose 
that they’ll get over your blunder as they have done many another.” 

‘*T live in that hope, madam.” 

‘* Not but it’s a bad beginning in public life; and a stupid mistake 
hangs long on a man’s memory. You're young, however, and people are 
generous enough to believe it might be a youthful indiscretion.” 

** You give me great comfort, madam.” 

‘* And now you are going to risk another venture ?”’ 

‘‘T sincerely trust on safer grounds.” 

‘‘ That’s what they all think. I never knew a man that didn’t believe 
he drew the prize in matrimony. Ask him, however, six months after 
he’s tied. Say, ‘ What do you think of your ticket now?’ Eh, Maurice 
Kearney? It doesn’t take twenty or thirty years quarrelling and dis- 
puting, to show one that a lottery with so many blanks is just a swindle.” 

A loud bang of the door, as Nina flounced out in indignation, almost 
shook the room. 

‘‘ There’s a temper you'll know more of yet, young gentleman; and, 
take my word for it, it’s only in stage-plays that a shrew is ever tamed.” 

‘“‘T declare,” cried Dick, losing all patience, ‘‘I think Miss O’Shea is 
too unsparing of us all. We have our faults, I’m sure; but public 
correction will not make us more comfortable.” 

‘Tt wasn’t your comfort I was thinking of, young man; and if I 
thought of your poor father’s, I'd have advised him to put you out an 
apprentice. ‘'There’s many a light business—like stationery, or figs, or 
children’s toys—and they want just as little capital as capacity.” 

‘‘ Miss Betty,” said Kearney, stiffly, ‘‘ this is not the time nor the 
place for these discussions. Mr. Walpole was polite enough to present 
himself here to-day to have the honour of making your acquaintance, 
and to announce his future marriage.” 

**A great event for us all—and we’re proud of it! It’s what the 
newspapers will call a great day for the Bog of Allen. Eh, Maurice ? The 
Princess—God forgive me, but I’m always calling her Kostigan—but 
the Princess will be set down niece to Lord Kilgobbin ; and if you””— 
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and she addressed Walpole—* haven’t a mock title and a mock estate, 
you'll be the only one without them!” 

‘‘T don’t think any one will deny us our tempers,” cried Kearney. 

‘‘ Here’s Lockwood,” cried Walpole, delighted to see his friend enter, 
though he as quickly endeavoured to retreat. 

‘¢ Come in, Major,” said Kearney. ‘‘ We’re all friends here. Miss 
O’Shea, this is Major Lockwood, of the Carbineers—Miss O’Shea.”’ 

Lockwood bowed stiffly, but did not speak. 

‘‘ Be attentive to the old woman,” whispered Walpole. ‘A word 
from her will make your affair all right.” 

‘‘T have been very desirous to have had the honour of this introduc- 
tion, madam,”’ said Lockwood, as he seated himself at her side. 

‘‘ Was not that a clever diversion I accomplished with ‘ the Heavy ?’”’ 
said Walpole, as he drew away Kearney and his son into a window. 

‘‘T never heard her much worse than to-day,” said Dick. 

‘‘T don’t know,” hesitated Kilgobbin. ‘‘I suspect she is breaking. 
There is none of the sustained virulence I used to remember of old. She 
lapses into half-mildness at moments.” 

‘“*T own I did not catch them, nor, I’m afraid, did Nina,’’ said Dick. 
‘* Look there! Ill be shot, if she’s not giving your friend the Major a 
lesson! When she performs in that way with her hands, you may swear 
she is didactic.” 

‘*T think I'll go to his relief,” said Walpole; ‘‘ but I own it’s a case 
for the V. C.”’ ° 

As Walpole drew nigh, he heard her saying: ‘‘ Marry one of your 
own race, and you will jog on well enough. Marry a Frenchwoman or a 
Spaniard, and she'll lead her own life, and be very well satisfied ; but 
a poor Irish girl, with a fresh heart and a joyous temper—what is to 
become of her, with your dull habits and your dreary intercourse, your 
county society and your Chinese manners!” 

‘‘ Miss O’Shea is telling me that I must not look for a wife among her 
countrywomen,” said Lockwood, with a touching attempt to smile. 

‘‘ What I overheard was not encouraging,” said Walpole; ‘but I 
think Miss O’Shea takes a low estimate of our social temperament.” 

‘‘ Nothing of the kind! All I say is, you'll do mighty well for each 
other, or, for aught I know, you might intermarry with the Dutch or the 
Germans ; but it’s a downright shame to unite your slow sluggish spizits 
with the sparkling brilliancy and impetuous joy of an Irish girl. That’s 
a union I'd never consent to.” 

‘I hope this is no settled resolution,” said Walpole, speaking in a 
low whisper ; ‘‘ for I want to bespeak your especial influence in my friend’s 
behalf. Major Lockwood is a most impassioned admirer of Miss Kearney, 
and has already declared as much to her father.” 

‘¢ Come over here, Maurice Kearney! come over here this moment!” 
cried she, half-wild with excitement. ‘What new piece of roguery, 
what fresh intrigue is this? ‘Will you dare to tell me you had a pro- 
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posal for Kate, for my own god-daughter, without even so much as 
telling me ?” 

‘* My dear Miss Betty, be calm, be cool for one minute, and I'll tell 
you everything.” 

** Ay, when I’ve found it out, Maurice!” 

**T profess I don’t think my friend’s pretensions are discussed with 
much delicacy, time and place considered,” said Walpole. 

‘“‘We have something to think of as well as delicacy, young man ; 
there’s a woman’s happiness to be remembered.” 

‘‘ Here it is, now, the whole business,” said Kearney. ‘‘ The Major 
there asked me yesterday to get my daughter’s consent to his addresses.” 

‘* And you never told me,” cried Miss Betty. 

‘* No, indeed, nor herself neither; for after I turned it over in my 
mind I began to see it wouldn’t do——” 

‘¢ How do you mean not do?” asked Lockwood. 

‘‘ Just let me finish. What I mean is this—if a man wants to marry 
an Irish girl, he mustn’t begin by asking leave to make love to her 3 

‘* Maurice is right !’’ cried the old lady, stoutly. 

‘¢ And above all, he oughtn’t to think that the short cut to her heart 
is through his broad acres.” 

‘* Maurice is right—quite right |” 

‘* And besides this, that the more a man dwells on his belongings, and 
the settlements, and such like, the more he seems to say, ‘I may not 
catch your fancy in everything, I may not ride as boldly or dance as well 
as somebody else, but never mind—you’re making a very prudent match, 
and there is a deal of pure affection in the Three per Cents.’ ” 

‘*And I'll give you another reason,” said Miss Betty, resolutely. 
‘* Kate Kearney cannot have two husbands, and I’ve made her promise to 
marry my nephew this morning.” 

‘‘ What, without any leave of mine ?”’ exclaimed Kearney. 

‘* Just so, Maurice. She'll marry him if you give your consent ; but 
whether you will or not, she’ll never marry another.” 

‘Is there, then, a real engagement ?”’ whispered Walpole to Kearney. 
‘* Has my friend here got his answer ?” 

“* He'll not wait for another,” said Lockwood, haughtily, as he arose. 
‘I’m for town, Cecil,” whispered he. 

“So shall I be this evening,” replied Walpole, in the same tone. ‘I 
must hurry over to London and see Lord Danesbury. I’ve my troubles 
too.” And so saying, he drew his arm within the Major's, and led him 

away; while Miss Betty, with Kearney on one side of her and Dick on 
the other, proceeded to recount the arrangement she had made to make 
over the Barn and the estate to Gorman, it being her own intention to 
retire altogether from the world and finish her days in the ‘‘ Retreat.” 

‘* And a very good thing to do, too,” said Kearney, who was too 
much impressed with the advantages of the project to remember his 
politeness. 
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‘*T have had enough of it, Maurice,”’ added she, in a lugubrious tone ; 
‘and it’s all backbiting, and lying, and mischief-making, and, what's 
worse, by the people who might live quietly and let others do the 
same !”’ 

‘* What you say is true as the Bible.” 

‘* Tt may be hard to do it, Maurice Kearney; but I'll pray for them in 
my hours of solitude, and in that blessed Retreat I'll ask for a blessing on 
yourself, and that your heart, hard and cruel and worldly as it is now, 
may be changed ; and that in your last days—maybe on the bed of sick- 
ness—when you are writhing and twisting with pain, with a bad heart and 
& worse conscience—when you'll have nobody but hirelings near you— 
hirelings that will be robbing you before your eyes, and not waiting till the 
breath leaves you—when even the drop of drink to cool your lips——” 

‘* Don’t—don’t go on that way, Miss Betty. I’ve a cold shivering 
down the spine of my back this minute, and a sickness creeping all 
over me.” 

“Tm glad of it. I’m glad that my words have power over your 
’ wicked old nature—if it’s not too late.” 

‘‘Tf it’s miserable and wretched you wanted to make me, don’t fret 
about your want of success ; though whether it all comes too late, I cannot 
tell you.” 

‘* We'll leave that to St. Joseph.”’ 

“Do so! do so!” cried he, eagerly, for he had a shrewd suspicion he 
would have better chances of mercy at any hands than her own. 

‘* As for Gorman, if I find that he has any notions about claiming an 
acre of the property, I'll put it all into Chancery, and the suit will 
outlive him—but if he owns he is entirely dependent on my bounty, I'll 
settle the Barn and the land on him, and the deed shall be signed the day 
he marries your daughter. People tell you that you can’t take your money 
with you into the next world, Maurice Kearney, and a greater lie was 
never uttered. Thanks to the laws of England, and the Court of Equity 
in particular, it’s the very thing you cando! Ay, and you can provide 
besides, that everybody but the people that had a right to it shall have a 
share. So I say to Gorman O’Shea, beware what you are at, and don’t 
go on repeating that stupid falsehood about not carrying your debentures 
into the next world.” 

*‘ You are a wise woman, and you know life well,” said he, solemnly. 

* And if I am, it’s nothing to sigh over, Mr. Kearney. One is grateful 
for mercies, but does not groan over them like rheumatism or the 
lumbago.”’ 

** Maybe I’m a little out of spirits to-day.” 

**T shouldn’t wonder if you were. They tell me you sat over your 
wine, with that tall man, last night till nigh one o'clock, and it’s not at 
your time of life that you can do these sort of excesses with impunity ; 
you had a good constitution once, and there’s not much left of it.” 

‘* My patience, I’m grateful-to see, has not quite deserted me.” 
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‘‘T hope there’s other of your virtues you can be more sure of,” 
said she, rising, ‘‘ for if I was asked your worst failing I’d say it was your 
irritability.” And with a stern frown, as though to confirm the judicial 
severity of her words, she nodded her head to him and walked away. 

It was only then that Kearney discovered he was left alone, and that 
Dick had stolen away, though when or how, he could not say. 

‘‘T’m glad the boy was not listening to her, for I’m downright 





. ashamed that I bore it,” was his final reflection as he strolled out to take 
a walk in the plantation. 
CHAPTER LXXX. 


{ A New ARRIVAL. 


TuoueH the dinner-party that day at Kilgobbin Castle was deficient in 

® the persons of Lockwood and Walpole, the accession of Joe Atlee to the 
company made up in a great measure for the loss. He arrived shortly 
before dinner was announced, and even, in the few minutes in the drawing- 
room, his gay and lively manner, his pleasant flow of small-talk, dashed 
with the lightest of epigrams, and that marvellous variety he possessed, . 
made every one delighted with him. 

\ ‘‘T met Walpole and Lockwood at the station, and did my utmost to 
make them turn back with me. You may laugh, Lord Kilgobbin, but in 
doing the honours of another man’s house, as I was at that moment, I 
deem myself without a rival.’ 

‘* IT wish with all my heart you had succeeded ; there is nothing I like 
as much as a well-filled table,” said Kearney. 
‘‘Not that their air and manner,” resumed Joe, ‘impressed me 

«strongly with the exuberance of their spirits; a pair of drearier dogs I 
have not seen for some time, and I believe I told them so.’ 

‘* Did they explain their gloom, or even excuse it?” asked Dick. 

, ** Except on the general grounds of coming away from such fascinating 

society. Lockwood played sulky, and scarcely vouchsafed a word, and as 

for Walpole, he made some high-flown speeches about his regrets and his 

: torn sensibilities—so like what one reads in a French novel, that the very 

sound of them betrays unreality.”’ 

‘* But was it then so very impossible: to be sorry for leaving this ?”’ 
asked Nina, calmly. 

** Certainly not for any man but Walpole.” 

‘* And why not Walpole ? ” 

‘Can you ask me ? You who know people so well, and read them so 
clearly ; you to whom the secret anatomy of the ‘ heart’ is no mystery, and 
who understand how to trace the fibre of intense selfishness through every 
tissue of his small nature. He might be miserable at being separated 
from himself—there could be no other estrangement would affect him.” 
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** This was not always your estimate of your friend,” said Nina, with 
a marked emphasis of the last word. 

‘* Pardon me, it was my unspoken opinion from the first hour I met him. 
Since then, some space of time has intervened, and though it has made no 
change in him, I hope it has dealt otherwise with me. I have at least reached 
the point in life where men not only have convictions but avow them.” 

** Come, come ; I can remember what precious good-luck you called it 
to make his acquaintance,” cried Dick, half angrily. + 

“‘T don’t deny it. I was very nigh drowning at the time, and it was | 
the first plank I caught hold of. I am very grateful to him for the 
rescue ; but I owe him more gratitude for the opportunity the incident 
gave me to see these men in their intimacy—to know, and know thoroughly, 
what is the range, what the stamp of those minds by which states are / 
ruled and masses are governed. Through Walpole, I knew his master ; | 
and through the master I have come to know the slipshod intelligences i 
which, composed of official detail, House of Commons’ gossip, and Times’ 
leaders, are accepted by us as statesmen. And if A very super- * 
cilious smile on Nina’s mouth arrested him in the current of his speech, 
and he said, ‘‘I know, of course, I know the question you are too polite j 
to ask, but which quivers on your lip: ‘ Who is the gifted creature that i 
sees all this incompetence and insufficiency around him?’ And I am ls 
quite ready to tell you. Itis Joseph Atlee—Joseph Atlee, who knows 
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that when he and others like him—for we are a strong coterie—stop the > 
supply of ammunition, these gentlemen must cease firing. Let the j 
Débats and the Times, the Revue de Deux Mondes and the Saturday, and | 


a few more that I need not stop to enumerate, strike work, and let us see 4 
how much of original thought you will obtain from your Cabinet sages ! | 
It is in the clash and collision of the thinkers outside of responsibility that ; 
these world-revered leaders catch the fire that lights up their policy. : 


The Times made the Crimean blunder. The Siécle created the Mexican’ i 
fiasco. The Kreutz Zeitung gave the first impulse to the Schleswig- 

Holstein imbroglio ; and, if I mistake not, the ‘review’ in the last Diplo- a 
matic Chronicle will bear results of which he who now speaks to you will 3 


not disown the parentage.” 

‘‘ The saints be praised ! here’s dinner,”’ exclaimed Kearney, “ or this 
fellow would talk us into a brain-fever. Kate is dining with Miss Betty 
again—God bless her for it,” muttered he, as he gave his arm to Nina, 
and led the way. 

‘‘T’ve got you a commission as a ‘Peeler,’ Dick,” said Joe as they 
moved along. ‘‘ You'll have to prove you can read and write, which is 
more than they would ask of you if you were going into the Cabinet ; but 
we live in an intellectual age, and we test all the cabin-boys, and it is 
only the steersman we take on trust.” 

Though Nina was eager to resent Atlee’s impertinence on Walpole, 
she could not help feeling interested and amused by his sketches of his 
travels. 
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If, in speaking of Greece, he only gave the substance of the article he 
had written for the Revue de Deuw Mondes, as the paper was yet un- 
published, all the remarks were novel, and the anecdotes fresh and 
sparkling. The tone of light banter and raillery in which he described 
public life in Greece and Greek statesmen, might have lost some of its 
authority had any one remembered to count the hours the speaker had 
spent at Athens; and Nina was certainly indignant at the hazardous 
effrontery of the criticisms. It was not, then, without intention that she 
arose to retire while Atlee was relating an interesting story of brigandage, 
and he—determined to repay the impertinence in kind—continued to 
recount his history as he arose to open the door for her to pass out. Her 
insolent look as she swept by was met by a smile of admiration on his 
part that actually made her cheek tingle with anger. 

Old Kearney dozed off gently, under the influence of names of places 
and persons that did not interest him, and the two young men drew their 
chairs to the fire, and grew confidential at once. 

‘‘T think you have sent my cousin away in-bad humour,” said Dick. 

“TI see it,” said Joe, as he slowly puffed his cigar. ‘‘ That young 
lady's head has been so cruelly turned by flattery of late, that the man 
who does not swing incense before her affronts her.” 

‘Yes ; but you went out of your way to provoke her. It is true she 
knows little of Greece or Greeks, but it offends her to hear them slighted 
or ridiculed ; and you took pains to do both.” 

“‘ Contemptible little country! with a mock army, a mock treasury, and 
a mock Chamber. The only thing real is the debt and the brigandage.” 

‘‘ But why tell her so? You actually seemed bent on irritating her.” 

‘‘ Quite true—so Iwas. My dear Dick, you have some lessons to 
learn in life, and one of them is, that, just as it is bad heraldry to put 
colour on colour, it is an egregious blunder to follow flattery by flattery. 
The woman who has been spoiled by over-admiration must be approached 
with something else as unlike it as may be—pique—annoy—irritate— 
outrage, but take care that you interest her. Let her only come to feel 
what a very tiresome thing mere adulation is, and she will one day value 
your two or three civil speeches as gems of priceless worth. It is exactly 
because I deeply desire to gain her affections, I have begun in this way.” 

‘* You have come too late.” 

‘¢ How do you mean too late—she is not engaged ?” 

‘* She is engaged—she is to be married to Walpole.” 

‘** To Walpole !” 

‘“*Yes; he came over a few days ago to ask her. There is some 
question now—I don’t well understand it—about some family consent, or 
an invitation—something, I believe, that Nina insists on, to show the 
world how his family welcome her amongst them; and it is for this he 
has gone to London, but to be back in eight or nine days, the wedding to 
take place towards the end of the month.” 

‘Ts he very much in love ?” 
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‘‘T should say he is.” 

‘‘And she? Of course she could not possibly care for a fellow like 
Walpole ?”’ 

“*T don’t see why not. He is very much the stamp of man girls 
admire.” 

‘“‘ Not girls like Nina: not girls who aspire to a position in life, and 
who know that the little talents of the salon no more make a man of the 
world than the tricks of the circus will make a fox-hunter. These ambi- 
tious women—she is one of them-—will marry a hopeless idiot if he can 
bring wealth and rank and a great name; but they will not take a 
brainless creature who has to work his way up in the world. If she has 
accepted Walpole there is pique in it, or ennui, or that uneasy desire of 
change that girls suffer from like a malady.” 

‘‘T cannot tell you why, but I know she has accepted him.” 

‘* Women are not insensible to the value of second thoughts.” 

‘‘ You mean she might throw him over—might jilt him ?” 

‘‘T’'ll not employ the ugly word that makes the wrong it is only meant 
to indicate ; but there are few of our resolves in life to which we might 
not move amendment, and the changed opinion a woman forms of a man 
before marriage would become a grievous injury if it happened after.” 

«¢ But must she of necessity change ?”’ 

‘If she marry Walpole, I should say certainly. If a girl has fair 
abilities and a strong temper—and Nina has a good share of each—she 
will endure faults, actual vices, in a man, but she’ll not stand littleness. 
Walpole has nothing else; and so I hope to prove to her to-morrow 
and the day after—in fact, during those eight or ten days you tell me he 
will be absent.” 

‘‘ Will she let you? Will she listen to you?” 

“‘ Not at first—at least, not willingly, or very easily ; but I will show 
her, by numerous little illustrations and even fables, where these small 
people not only spoil their fortunes in life, but spoil life itself; and what 
an irreparable blunder it is to link companionship with one of them. I 
will sometimes make her laugh, and I may have to make her cry—it will 
not be easy, but I shall do it—I shall certainly make her thoughtful ; and 
if you can do this day by day, so that a woman will recur to the same 
theme pretty much in the same spirit, you must be a sorry steersman, 
Master Dick, but you will know how to guide these thoughts and trace 
the channel they shall follow.” 

‘‘ And supposing, which I do not believe, you could get her to break 
with Walpole, what could you offer her ?”’ 

“* Myself!” 

‘¢ Inestimable boon, doubtless ; but what of fortune—position or place 
in life ?” 

‘The first Napoleon used to say that the ‘power of the unknown 
number was incommensurable ;’ and so I don’t despair of showing her 
that a man like myself may be anything.” 
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Dick shook his head doubtingly, and the other went on: ‘In this 
round game we call life it is all ‘ brag.’ The fellow with the worst card 
in the pack, if he’ll only risk his head on it, keep a bold face to the 
world and his own counsel, will be sure to win. Bear in mind, Dick, 
that for some time back I have been keeping the company of these great 
swells who sit highest in the Synagogue and dictate to us small Publicans. 
I have listened to their hesitating counsels and their uncertain resolves ; I 
have seen the blotted despatches and equivocal messages given, to be 
disavowed if needful; I have assisted at those dress rehearsals, where 
speech was to follow speech, and what seemed an incautious avowal by 
one was to be ‘ improved ’ into a bold declaration by another, ‘in another 
place ;’ in fact, my good friend, I have been near enough to measure the 
mighty intelligences that direct us, and if I were not a believer in Darwin 
I should be very much shocked for what humanity was coming to. It is 
no exaggeration that I say, if you were to be in the Home Office, and I at 
the Foreign Office, without our names being divulged, there is not a man 
or woman in England would be the wiser or the worse ; though if either 
of us were to take charge of the engine of the Holyhead line, there would 
be a smash or an explosion before we reached Rugby.” 

** All that will not enable you to make a settlement on Nina Kostalergi.” 

‘‘No; but I'll marry her all the same.” 

‘‘T don’t think so.” 

‘¢ Will you have a bet on it, Dick ? What will you wager?” 

«A thousand—ten, if I had it; but I'll give you ten pounds on it, 
which is about as much as either of us could pay.” 

‘‘Speak for yourself, Master Dick. As Robert Macaire says, ‘Je 
viens de toucher mes dividendes,’ and I am in no want of money. The 
fact is, so long as a man can pay for certain luxuries in life he is well off : 
the strictly necessary takes care of itself.” 

‘Does it? I should like to know how.” 

“With your present limited knowledge of life, I doubt if I could 
explain it to you, but I will try one of these mornings. Meanwhile, let 
us go into the drawing-room and get Mademoiselle to sing for us. She 
will sing, I take it ?” 

‘Of course—if asked by you.’’ And there was the very faintest tone 
of sneer in the words. 

And they did go, and Mademoiselle did sing all that Atlee could ask 
her for, and she was charming in every way that grace and beauty and the 
wish to please could make her. Indeed, to such extent did she carry her 
fascinations that Joe grew thoughtful at last, and muttered to himself, 
‘‘ There is vendetta in this. It is only a woman knows how to make 
a vengeance out of her attractions.” 

‘¢ Why are you so serious, Mr. Atlee ?”’ asked she at last. 

‘‘T was thinking—I mean, I was trying to think—yes, I remember it 
now,” muttered he. ‘I have had a letter for you all this time in my 
pocket.” 
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‘A letter from Greece ?” asked she, impatiently. 

“‘ No—at least I suspect not. It was given me as I drove through 
the bog by a barefooted boy, who had trotted after the car for miles, and 
at length overtook us by the accident of the horse picking up a stone in 
his hoof. He said it was for ‘some one at the Castle,’ and I offered to 
take charge of it—here it is, and he produced a square-shaped envelope 
of common coarse-looking paper, sealed with red wax, and a shamrock for 
impress. 

‘* A begging letter, I should say, from the outside,” said Dick. 

‘« Except that there is not one so poor as to ask aid from me,” added 
Nina, as she took the document, glanced at the writing, and placed it in 
her pocket. 

As they separated for the night, and Dick trotted up the stairs at 
Atlee’s side, he said, “I don’t think, after all, my. ten pounds is so safe 
as I fancied.”’ 

“Don’t you?” replied Joe. ‘‘ My impressions are all the other way, 
Dick. It is her courtesy that alarms me. The effort to captivate where 
there is no stake to win, means mischief. She’ll make me in love with her 
whether I will or not.” The bitterness of his tone, and the impatient 
bang he gave his door as he passed in, betrayed more of temper than was 
usual for him to display, and as Dick sought his room, he muttered to 
himself, ‘‘ I’m glad to see that these over-cunning fellows are sure to meet 
their match, and get beaten even at the game of their own invention.” 





CHAPTER LXXXI. 
AN UNLOOKED-FOR CORRESPONDENT. 


Ir was no uncommon thing for the tenants to address petitions and com- 
plaints in writing to Kate, and it occurred to Nina as not impossible that 
some one might have bethought him of entreating her intercession in their 
favour. The look of the letter, and the coarse wax, and the writing, all 
in a measure strengthened this impression, and it was in the most careless 
of moods she broke the envelope, scarcely caring to look for the name of 
the writer, whom she was convinced must be unknown to her. 

She had just let her hair fall freely down on her neck and shoulders, 
and was seated in a deep chair before her fire, as she opened the paper 
and read; ‘‘ Mademoiselle Kostalergi.” This beginning, so unlikely for a 
peasant, made her turn for the name, and she read, in a large full 
hand, the words ‘“‘Danret Donocan.” So complete was her surprise, 
that to satisfy herself there was no trick or deception, she examined the 
envelope and the seal, and reflected for some minutes over the mode in 
which the document had come to her hands. Atlee’s story was a very 
credible one : nothing more likely than that the boy was charged to deliver 
the letter at the Castle,.and simply sought to spare himself so many 
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miles of way, or it might be that he was enjoined to give it to the first 
traveller he met on his road to Kilgobbin. Nina had little doubt that if 
Atlee guessed or had reason to know the writer, he would have treated 
the letter as a secret missive which would give him a certain power 
over her. 

These thoughts did not take her long, and she turned once more to 
the letter. ‘‘ Poor fellow,” said she, aloud, ‘“‘ why does he write to 
me?” And her own voice sent back its surmises to her, and as she 
thought over him standing on the lonely road, his clasped hands before 
him, and his hair wafted wildly back from his uncovered head, two heavy 
tears rolled slowly down her cheeks, and dropped upon her neck. ‘‘I am 
sure he loved me—I know he loved me,” muttered she, half aloud. «I 
have never seen in any eye the same expression that his wore as he lay 
that morning in the grass. It was not veneration, it was genuine 
adoration. Had I been a saint and wanted worship, there was the very 
offering that I craved—a look of painful meaning, made up of wonder 
and devotion, a something that said—take what course you may, be 
wilful, be wayward, be even cruel, Iam your slave. You may not think 
me worthy of a thought, you may be so indifferent as to forget me utterly, 
but my life from this hour has but one spell to charm, one memory to 
sustain it, It needed not his last words to me to say that my image 
would lay on his heart for ever. Poor fellow, J need not have been added 
to his sorrows, he has had his share of trouble without me /”’ 

It was some time ere she could return to the letter, which ran 
thus :— 


‘* MaDEMOISELLE KosTaLerGi1,—You once rendered me a great service—not 
alone at some hazard to yourself, but by doing what must have cost you 
sorely. It is now my turn, and if the act of repayment is not equal to 
the original debt, let me ask you to believe that it taxes my strength even 
more than your generosity once taxed your own. 

“‘T came here a few days since in the hope that I might see you 
before I leave Ireland for ever, and while waiting for some fortunate 
chance, I learned that you were betrothed and to be married to the young 
gentleman who lies ill at Kilgobbin, and whose approaching trial at the 
assizes is now the subject of so much discussion. I will not tell you—I 
have no right to tell you—the deep misery with which these tidings filled 
me. It was no use to teach my heart how vain and impossible were all 
my hopes with regard to you. It was to no purpose that I could repeat 
even aloud to myself how hopeless my pretensions must be. My love for 
you had become a religion, and what I could deny to a hope, I could still 
believe. Take that hope away, and I could not imagine how I should face 
my daily life, how interest myself in its ambitions, and even care to live on. 

‘* These sad confessions cannot offend you, coming from one even as 
humble asIam. They are all that are left me for consolation—they will 
soon be all I shall have for memory. The little lamp in the lowly shrine 
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comforts the kneeling worshipper far more than it honours the saint ; and 
the love I bear you is such as this. Forgive me if I have dared these 
utterances. To save him with whose fortunes your own are to be bound 
up, became at once my object ; and as I knew with what ingenuity and 
craft his ruin had been compassed, it required all my efforts to baffle his 
enemies. The National Press and the National Party have made a great 
cause of this trial, and determined that tenant-right should be vindicated 
in the person of this man Gill. 

“‘T have seen enough of what is intended here to be aware what 
mischief may be worked by hard swearing, a violent press, and a jury not 
insensible to public opinion—evils, if you like, but evils that are less of 
our own growing than the curse ill-government has brought upon us. 
It has been decided in certain councils—whose decrees are seldom gain- 
sayed—that an example shall be made of Captain Gorman O’Shea, and 
that no effort shall be spared to make his case a terror and a warning to 
Irish landowners, how they attempt by ancient process of law to subvert 
the concessions we have wrung from our tyrants. 

‘“‘ A jury to find him guilty will be sworn ; and let us see the judge— 
in defiance of a verdict given from the jury-box, without a moment's 
hesitation or the shadow of dissent—let us see the judge who will dare to 
diminish the severity of the sentence. This is the language, these are the 
very words, of those who have more of the rule of Ireland in their hands 
than the haughty gentlemen, honourable and right honourable, who sit at 
Whitehall. 

‘*T have heard this opinion too often of late to doubt how much it is 
a fixed determination of the party ; and until now—until I came here, and 
_ learned what interest this fact could have for me—I offered no opposition 
to these reasonings. Since then I have bestirred myself actively. I have 
addressed the committee here who have taken charge of the prosecution. I 
have written to the editors of the chief newspapers. I have even made a 
direct appeal to the leading counsel for the prosecution, and tried to 
persuade them that a victory here might cost us more than a defeat, and 
that the country at large, who submit with difficulty to the verdict of 
absolving juries, will rise with indignation at this evidence of a jury pre- 
pared to exercise a vindictive power, and actually make the law the agent 
of reprisal. I have failed in all—utterly failed. Some reproach me 
as faint-hearted and craven; some condescend to treat me as merely 
mistaken and misguided ; and some are bold enough to hint that, though 
as a military authority I stand without rivalry, as a purely political 
adviser, my counsels are open to dispute. 

‘‘ T have stil] a power, however, through the organization, of which I 
am a chief; and by this power I have ordered Gill to appear before me, 
and, in obedience to my commands, he will sail this night for America. 
With him will also leave the two other important witnesses in this cause ; 
so that the only evidence against Captain O’Shea will be some of those 
against whom he has himself. instituted a cross charge for assault. That 
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the prosecution can be carried on with such testimony need not be feared. 
Our Press will denounce the infamous arts by which these witnesses have 
been tampered with, and justice has been defeated. The insults they may 
hurl at our oppressors—for once unjustly—will furnish matter for the 
opposition journals to inveigh against our present Government, and some 
good may come even of this. At all events, I shall have accomplished 
what I sought. I shall have saved from a prison the man I hate most on 
earth, the man who, robbing me of what never could be mine, robs me of 
every hope, of every ambition, making my love as worthless as my life! 
Have I*not repaid you? Ask your heart which of us has done more for 
the other ? 

‘“‘The contract on which Gill based his right as a tenant, and which 
would have sustained his action, is now in my hands; and I will—if you 
permit me—place it in yours. This may appear an ingenious device to 
secure a meeting with you ; but, though I long to see you once more, were 
it but a minute, I would not compass it by a fraud. If, then, you will not 
see me, I shall address the packet to you through the post. 

“T have finished. I have told you what it most concerns you to know, 
and what chiefly regards your happiness. I have done this as coldly and 
impassively, I hope, as though I had no other part in the narrative than 
that of the friend whose friendship had a blessed office. I have not told you 
of the beating heart that hangs over this paper, nor will I darken one 
bright moment of your fortune by the gloom of mine. If you will write 
me one line—a farewell if it must be—send it to the care of Adam Cobb, 
‘Cross Keys,’ Moate, where I shall find it up to Thursday next. If— 
and oh! how I shall bless you for it—if you will consent to see me, to say 
one word, to let me look on you once more, I shall go into my banishment 
with a bolder heart, as men go into battle with an amulet. 

‘‘Danret Donocan.” 


** Shall I show this to Kate ?”’ was the first thought of Nina as she 
laid the letter down. ‘Is it a breach of confidence to let another than 
myself read thesg lines. Assuredly they were meant for my eyes alone. 
Poor fellow!” said she, once more aloud. ‘‘ It was very noble in him to 
do this for one he could not but regard as a rival.” And then she asked 
herself how far it might consist with honour to derive benefit from his 
mistake—since mistake it was—in believing O’Shea was her lover, and to 
be her fature husband. 

“There can be little doubt Donogan would never have made the 
sacrifice had he known that I am about to marry Walpole.” From this 
she rambled on to speculate on how far might Donogan’s conduct com- 


' promise or endanger him with his own party, and if—which she thought 


very probable—there was a distinct peril in what he was doing, whether 
he would have incurred that peril if he really knew the truth, and that it 
was not herself he was serving. 
The more she canvassed these doubts, the more she found the diffi- 
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culty of resolving them, nor indeed was there any other way than one— 
distinctly to ask Donogan if he would persist in his kind intentions when 
he knew that the benefit was to revert to her cousin and not to herself. 
So far as the evidence of Gill at the trial was concerned, the man’s with- 
drawal was already accomplished, but would Donogan be as ready to 
restore the lease, and would he, in fact, be as ready to confront the 
danger of all this interference, as at first ? Shecould scarcely satisfy her 
mind how she would wish him to act in the contingency! She was 
sincerely fond of Kate, she knew all the traits of honesty and truth in 
that simple character, and she valued the very qualities of straightforward- 
ness and direct purpose in which she knew she was herself deficient. She 
would have liked well to secure that dear girl’s happiness, and it would 
have been an exquisite delight to her to feel that she had been an aid to 
her welfare ; and yet, with all this, there was a subtle jealousy that tortured 
her in thinking, ‘‘ What will this man have done to prove his love for me ? 
Where am I, and are my interests in all this ?’’ There was a poison in this 
doubt that actually extended to a state of fever. ‘‘I must see him,” she 
said at last, speaking aloud to herself. ‘‘ I must let him know the truth. 
If what he proposes should lead him to break with his party or his friends, 
it is well he should see for what and for whom he is doing it.” 

And then she persuaded herself she would like to hear Donogan talk 
as once before she had heard him talk of his hopes and his ambitions. 
There was something in the high-sounding aspirations of the man, a lofty 
heroism in all he said, that struck a chord in her Greek nature. The 
cause that was so intensely associated with danger, that life was always 
on the issue, was exactly the thing to excite her heart, and, like the 
trumpet-blast to the charger, she felt stirred to her inmost soul by what- 
ever appealed to reckless daring and peril. ‘‘ He shall tell me what he 
intends to do—his plans, his projects, and his troubles. He shall tell me 
of his hopes, what he desires in the future, and where he himself will 
stand when his efforts have succeeded; and, oh!” thought she, ‘are 
not’the wild extravagances of these men better a thousand times than the 
well-turned nothings of the fine gentlemen who surround us? Are not 
their very risks and vicissitudes more manly teachings than the small 
casualties of the polished world? If life were all ‘salon,’ taste perhaps 
might decide against them; but it is not all ‘salon,’ or, if it were, it 
would be a poorer thing even than I think it!’’ She turned to her desk 
as she said this, and wrote :— 


‘‘ Dear Mr. Donocan,—I wish to thank you in person for the great kind- 
ness you have shown me, though there is some mistake on your part in 
the matter. I cannot suppose you are able to come here openly, but if 
you will be in the garden on Saturday evening at 9 o’clock, I shall be 
there to meet you, 
**T am very truly yours, 
‘“‘ Nina KostaLErel,” 
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‘« Very imprudent—scarce delicate—perhaps, all this, and for a girl 
who is to be married to another man in some three weeks hence, but I 
will tell Cecil Walpole all when he returns, and if he desires to be off his 
engagement he shall have the liberty. I have one-half at least of the - 
Bayard legend, and, if I cannot say I am ‘without reproach ’—I am 
certainly without fear.” 

The letter-bag lay in the hall, and Nina went down at once and 
deposited her letter in it; this done, she lay down on her bed, not to 
sleep, but to think over Donogan and his letter till daybreak. 





CHAPTER LXXXIl. 
THE BREAKFAST-ROOM. 


’ 


‘¢ SrranGE house this,”’ said Joseph Atlee, as Nina entered the room the 
next morning where he sat alone at breakfast. ‘ Lord Kilgobbin and 
Dick were here a moment ago, and disappeared suddenly ; Miss Kearney 
for an instant, and also left as abruptly ; and now you have come, I most 
earnestly hope not to fly away in the same fashion.” 

‘‘No; I mean to eat my breakfast, and so far to keep you company.” 

‘“‘T thank the tea-urn for my good fortune,” said he, solemnly. 

‘* A téte-a-téte with Mr. Atlee is a piece of good luck,” said Nina, as 
she sat down. ‘Has anything occurred to call our hosts away ?” 

‘* In a house like this,” said he, jocularly, ‘‘ where people are marrying 
or giving in marriage at every turn, what may not happen? It may bea 
question of the settlement, or the bride-cake, the white satin ‘slip ’—if 
that’s the name for it, the orange-flowers, or the choice of the best man— 
who knows ?” 

‘* You seem to know the whole bead-roll of wedding incidents.” 

‘*It is a dull ‘repertoire’ after all, for whether the piece be melo- 
drama, farce, genteel comedy, or harrowing tragedy, it has to be played by 
the same actors.” 

‘* What would you have—marriages cannot be all alike. There must 
be marriages for many things besides love: for ambition, for interest, for 
money, for convenience.” 

‘* Convenience is exactly the phrase I wanted and could not catch.” 

‘It is not the word I wanted, nor do I think we mean the same thing 
by it.” 

‘‘ What I mean is this,” said Atlee, with a firm voice, ‘‘ that when a 
young girl has decided in her own mind that she has had enough of that 
social bondage of the daughter, and cannot marry the man she would like, 
she will marry the man that she can.” 

‘* And like him, too,” added Nina, with a strange, dubious sort of smile. 

‘‘ Yes, and like him, too, for there is a curious feature in the woman's 
nature that, without any falsehood or disloyalty, permits her to like 
different people in different ways, so that the quiet, gentle, almost 
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impassive woman might, if differently mated, have been a being of fervid 
temper, headstrong and passionate. If it were not for this species of 
accommodation, marriage would be a worse thing than it is.” 

“I never suspected you of having made a study of the subject. Since 
when have you devoted your attention to the theme ?” 

‘*T could answer in the words of Wilkes—since I have had the honour 
to know your Royal Highness ; but perhaps you might be displeased with 
the flippancy.” 

‘‘T should think that very probable,” said she, gravely. 

‘Don’t look so serious. Remember that I did not commit myself, 
after all.”’ 

“‘T thought it was possible to discuss this problem without a per- 
sonality.” 

‘* Don’t you know that, let one deal in abstractions as long as he will, 
he is only skirmishing around special instances? It is out of what I glean 
from individuals I make up my generalities.” 

‘Am I to understand by this that I have supplied you with the 
material of one of these reflections ?” 

‘‘ You have given me the subject of many. If I were to tell you how 
often I have thought of you, I could not answer for the words in which I 
might tell it.” 

*¢ Do not tell it, then.” 

‘‘T know—I am aware—I have heard since I came here that there is 
a special reason why you could noi listen to me.” 

‘* And being so, why do you propose that I should hear you?” 

‘‘T will tell you,” said he, with an earnestness that almost startled 
her; “I will tell you, because there are things in which a doubt or an 
equivocation is actually maddening; and I will not, I cannot believe 
that you have accepted Cecil Walpole.” 

‘‘ Will you please to say why it should seem so incredible ?” 

‘‘ Because I have seen you not merely in admiration, and that admira- 
tion would be better conveyed by a stronger word ; and because I have 
measured you with others infinitely beneath you in every way, and who are 
yet soaring into very high regions indeed ; because I have learned enough of 
the world to know that alongside of—often above—the influence that men 
are wielding in life by their genius and their capacity, there is another 
power exercised by women of marvellous beauty, of infinite attractions, 
and exquisite grace, which sways and moulds the fate of mankind far 
more than Cabinets and Councils. There are not above half-a-dozen 
of these in Europe, and you might be one added to the number.” 

‘‘ Even admitting all this—and I don’t see that I should go so far—it 
is no answer to my question.” 

‘¢ Must I then say there can be no—not companionship, that’s not the 
word ; no, I must take the French expression, and call it ‘ solidarité ’"— 
there can be no solidarité of interests, of objects, of passions, or of hopes 
between people so widely dissevered as you and Walpole. I am so con- 
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vinced of this, that still I can dare to declare I cannot believe you could 
marry him.” 

‘¢ And if I were to tell you it were true?” 

‘*T should still regard it as a passing caprice, that the mere mention 
of to-morrow would offend you. It is no disparagement of Walpole to 

say he is unworthy of you, for who would be worthy ? but the presump- 
tion of his daring is enough to excite indignation—at least, I feel it such. 
How he could dare to link his supreme littleness with consummate perfec- 
tion ; to freight the miserable barque of his fortunes with so precious a 
cargo; to encounter the feeling—and there is no escape for it—‘I must 
drag that woman down, not alone into obscurity, but into all the sordid 
meanness of a small condition, that never can emerge into anything better.’ 
He cannot disguise from himself that it is not within his reach to attain 
power, or place, or high consideration. Such men make no name in life ; 
they leave no mark on their time. They are heaven-born subordinates, and 
never refute their destiny. Does a woman with ambition—does a woman 
conscious of her own great merits condescend to ally herself, not alone with 
small fortune—that might be borne—but with the smaller associations that 
make up these men’s lives ? with the peddling efforts to mount even one rung 
higher of that crazy little ladder of their ambition—to be a clerk of another 
grade—a creature of some fifty pounds more—a being in an upper office ?”” 

“And the Prince—for he ought to be at least a Prince who should 
make me the offer of his name—whence is he to come, Mr. Atlee ?”’ 

‘‘There are men who are not born to princely station who, by their 
genius and their determination, are just as sure to become famous, and 
who need but the glorious prize of such a woman’s love No, no, 
don’t treat what I say as rant and rodomontade; these are words of 
sober sense and seriousness.” 

‘‘ Indeed!” said she, with a faint sigh. ‘‘ So that it really amounts 
to this—that I shall actually have missed my whole fortune in life— 
thrown myself away—all because I had not waited for Mr. Atlee to pro- 
pose for me ?”’ 

Nothing less than Atlee’s marvellous assurance and ech rg could 
have sustained this speech unabashed. 

** You have only said what my heart has told me many a day since.’ 

‘* But you seem to for get,”’ added she, with a very faint curl of scorn 
on her lip, ‘‘ that I had no more to guide me to the discovery of Mr. Atlee’s 
affection than to that of his future greatness. Indeed, I could more readily 
believe in the latter than the former.” 

“ Believe in both,” cried he, warmly. ‘If I have conquered difficulties 
in life, if I have achieved some successes—now for a passing triumph, now 
for a moment of gratified vanity, now for a mere caprice—try me by a 
mere hope—I only plead for a hope—try me by a hope of being one day 
worthy of calling that hand my own.” 

As he spoke, he tried to grasp her hand; but she withdrew it coldly 
and slowly, saying, ‘‘I have no fancy to make myself the prize of any 
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success in life, political or literary ; nor can I believe that the man who 
reasons in this fashion has any really high ambition. Mr. Atlee,” added 
she, more gravely, ‘‘ your memory may not be as good as mine, and you 
will pardon me if I remind you that, almost at our first meeting, we struck 
up a sort of friendship, on the very equivocal ground of a common country. 
We agreed that each of us claimed for their native land the mythical 
Bohemia, and we agreed, besides, that the natives of that country are 
admirable colleagues, but not good partners.’ 

‘‘ You are not quite fair in this,” he began; but before he could say 
more Dick Kearney entered hurriedly, and cried out, ‘It’s all true. The 
people are in wild excitement, and all declare that they will not let him 
be taken. Oh! I forgot,” added he. ‘You were not here when my 
father and I were called away by the despatch from the police-station, to 
say that Donogan has been seen at Moate, and is about to hold a meeting 
on the bog. Of course, this is mere rumour; but the constabulary are 
determined to capture him, and Curtis has written to inform my father 
that a party of police will patrol the grounds here this evening.” 

‘“‘ And if they should take him, what would happen—to him, I mean ?”’ 
asked Nina, coldly. 

‘¢ An escaped convict is usually condemned to death ; but I suppose 
they would not hang him,” said Dick. 

‘‘ Hang him! ” cried Atlee ; ‘‘ nothing of the kind. Mr. Gladstone 
would present him with a suit of clothes, a ten-pound note, and a first- 
class passage to America. He would make a ‘healing measure’ of him.” 

“‘T must say, gentlemen,” said Nina, scornfully, ‘‘ you can discuss 
your friend’s fate with a marvellous equanimity.” 

“So we do,”’ rejoined Atlee. ‘‘ He is another Bohemian.” 

‘* Don’t say so, sir,” said she, passionately. ‘‘The men who put 
their lives on a venture—and that venture not a mere gain to themselves 
—are in nowise the associates of those poor adventurers who are gambling 
for their daily living. He is a rebel, if you like; but he believes in 
rebellion. How much do you believe in, Mr. Atlee ?”’ 

‘I say, Joe, you are getting the worst of this discussion. Seriously, 
however, I hope they'll not catch poor Donogan ; and my father has asked 
Curtis to come over and dine here, and I trust to a good fire and some old 
claret to keep him quiet for this evening, at least. We must not molest 
the police ; but there’s no great harm done if we mislead them.” 

‘* Once in the drawing-room, if Mdlle. Kostalergi will only condescend 
to aid us,’’ added Atlee, ‘‘ I think Curtis will be more than a chief con- 
stable if he will bethink him of his duty.” 

‘‘ You are a strange set of people, you Irish,” said Nina as she walked 
away. ‘Even such of you as don’t want to overthrow the Government, 
are always ready to impede its march and contribute to its difficulties.” 

“‘ She only meant that for an impertinence,” said Atlee, after she left 
the room ; ‘‘ but she was wonderfully near the truth, though not truthfully 
expressed.” 
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CHAPTER LXXXII. 
THE GARDEN BY MOONLIGHT. 


THERE was but one heavy heart at the dinner-table that day ; but Nina’s 
pride was proof against any disclosure of suffering, and, though she was 
tortured by anxiety and fevered with doubt, none—not even Kate— 
suspected that any care weighed on her. 

As for Kate herself, her happiness beamed in every line and lineament 
of her handsome face. The Captain—to give him the name by which he was 
known—had been up that day, and partaken of an afternoon tea with his 
aunt and Kate. Her spirits were excellent, and all the promise of the 
future was rose-coloured and bright. The little cloud of what trouble the 
trial might bring was not suffered to darken the cheerful meeting, and it 
was the one only bitter in their cup. 

To divert Curtis from this theme, on which, with the accustomed mal- 
&propos of an awkward man, he wished to talk, the young men led him to 
the subject of Donogan and his party. 

‘“‘T believe we'll take him this time,” said Curtis. ‘‘ He must have 
some close relations with some one about Moate or Kilbeggan, for it is 
remarked he cannot keep away from the neighbourhood ; but who are his 
friends, or what they are meditating, we cannot guess.”’ 

“If what Mdlle. Kostalergi said this morning be correct,” remarked 
Atlee, “ conjecture is unnecessary. She told Dick and myself that every 
Irishman is at heart a rebel.” 

‘‘T said more or less of one, Mr. Atlee, since there are some who have 
not the courage of their opinions.”’ 

‘‘T hope you are gratified by the emendation,” whispered Dick ; and 
then added aloud, ‘‘ Donogan is not one of these.” 

‘‘He’s a consummate fool,” cried Curtis, bluntly. ‘He thinks the 
attack of a police-barrack or the capture of a few firelocks will revolutionize 
Treland.” 

“‘ He forgets that there are twelve thousand police, officered by such 
men as yourself, Captain,” said Nina, gravely. 

“Well, there might be worse,” rejoined Curtis, doggedly, for he was 
not quite sure of the sincerity of the speaker. 

** What will you be the better of taking him?” said Kilgobbin. “If 
the whole tree be pernicious, where's the use of plucking one leaf off it ?”” 

‘The Captain has nothing to do with that,” said Atlee, ‘any more 
than a hound has to discuss the morality of fox-hunting—his business is 
the pursuit.” 

**T don’t like your simile, Mr. Atlee,” said Nina, while she whispered 
some words to the Captain, and drew him in this way into a confidential 
talk. 

*T don’t mind him at all, Miss Nina,” said Curtis; ‘he’s one of 
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those fellows on the Press, and they are always saying impertinent things, 
to keep their little talents in wind. I'll tell you, in confidence, how 
wrong he is. I have just had a meeting with the Chief Secretary, who 
told me that the Popish bishops are not at all pleased with the leniency of 
the Government ; that, whatever ‘healing measures’ Mr. Gladstone con- 
templates, ought to be for the Church and the Catholics ; that the Fenians 
or the Nationalists are the enemies of the Holy Father ; and that the time 
has come for the Government to hunt them down, and give over the rule 
of Ireland to the Cardinal and his party.” 

“‘ That seems to me very reasonable, and very logical,’’ said Nina. 

‘‘ Well, it is and it isnot. If you want peace in the rabbit-warren, 
you must banish either the rats or the rabbits ; and, I suppose, either the 
Protestants or the Papists must have it their own way here.” 

‘‘ Then you mean to capture this man?” 

‘¢ We do—we are determined on that. And, what’s more, I’d hang 
him if I had the power.” 

‘‘ And why?” 

‘‘ Just because he isn’t a bad fellow! Thore’s no use in hanging a 
bad fellow in Ireland—it frightens nobody ; but if you hang a respectable 
man, a man that has done generous and fine things, it produces a great 
effect on society, and is a terrible example.” 

‘¢ There may be a deep wisdom in what you say.” 

‘‘ Not that they'll mind me for all that. It’s the men like myself,” 
Miss Nina, who know Ireland well, who know every assize town in the 
country, and what the juries will do in each, are never consulted in 
England. They say, ‘ Let Curtis catch him—that’s his business.’”’ 

“« And how will you do it?” 

“‘T’ll tell you. I haven’t men enough to watch all the roads ; but I'll 
take care to have my people where he’s least likely to go, that is, to the 
North. He’s a cunning fellow is Dan, and he’d make for the Shannon if 
he could ; but now that he knows we're after him, he’ll turn to Antrim or 
Derry. He'll cut across Westmeath and make North, if he gets away 
from this.” 

‘* That is a very acute calculation of yours ; and where do you suspect 
he may be now—I mean, at this moment we’re talking?” 

‘‘ He’s not three miles from where we’re sitting,” said he, in a low 
whisper, and a cautious glance round the table. ‘‘He’s hid in the bog 
outside. There’s scores of places there, a man could hide in, and never be 
tracked ; and there’s few fellows would like to meet Donogan single-handed. 
He’s as active as a rope-dancer, and he’s as courageous as the devil.” 

‘‘ It would be a pity to hang such a fellow.” 

‘¢ There’s plenty more of the same sort—not exactly as good as him, 
perhaps, for Dan was a gentleman once.” 

‘* And is, probably, still ?” 

‘‘ It would be hard for him, with the rapscallions he has to live with, 
and not five shillings in his pocket besides.” 
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‘‘T don't know, after all, if you’ll be happier for giving him up to the 
law. He may have a mother, a sister, a wife, or a sweetheart.” 

‘‘ He may have a sweetheart, but I know he has none of the others. 
He said, in the dock, that no man could quit life at less cost—that there 
wasn’t one to grieve after him.” 

*‘ Poor fellow! that was a sad confession.” 

‘“‘ We're not all to turn Fenians, Miss Nina, because we’re only children 
and unmarried.” 

‘*You are too clever for me to dispute with,” said she, in affected 
humility ; ‘‘ but I like greatly to hear you talk of Ireland. Now, what 
number of people have you here ?” 

‘‘T have my orderly, and two men to patrol the demesne ; but to-morrow 
we'll draw the net tighter. We'll call in all the party from Moate, and, 
from information I have got, we’re sure to track him.” 

‘‘ What confidences is Curtis making with Mdlle. Nina?”’ said Atlee, 
who, though affecting to join the general conversation, had never ceased 
to watch them. 

“ The Captain is telling me how he put down the Fenians in the rising 
of ’61,” said Nina, calmly. 

“And did he? I say, Curtis, have you really suppressed rebellion in 
Ireland ?” 

‘No; nor won't, Mr. Joe Atlee, till we put down the rascally Press— 
the unprincipled penny-a-liners, that write treason to pay for their dinner.” 

‘* Poor fellows!” replied Atlee. ‘‘ Let us hope it does not interfere 
with their digestion. But seriously, mademoiselle, does it not give you a 
great notion of our insecurity here in Ireland when you see to what we 
trust, law and order.” 

‘‘Never mind him, Curtis,” said Kilgobbin. ‘* When these fellows 
are not saying sharp things, they have to be silent.” 

While the conversation went briskly on, Nina contrived to glance 
unnoticed at her watch, and saw that it wanted only a quarter of an hour 
to nine. Nine was the hour she had named to Donogan to be in the 
garden, and she already trembled at the danger to which she had exposed 
him. She reasoned thus: ‘So reckless and fearless is this man, that, if 
he should have come determined to see me, and I do not go to meet him, 
he is quite capable of entering the house boldly, even at the cost of being 
captured. The very price he would have to pay for his rashness would 
be its temptation.” . 

A sudden cast of seriousness overcame her as she thus thought, and 
Kate, perceiving it, rose at once to retire. 

‘* You were not ill, dearest Nina? I saw you grow pale, and I fancied 
for a moment you seemed faint.’’ 


““No; a mere passing weakness. I shall lie down and be better 
presently.” 


‘And then you'll come up to aunt’s room—I call godmother aunt 
now—and take tea with Gorman and us all.”’ 
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‘* Yes, I'll do that after a little rest. I'll take half-an-hour or so of 
quiet,” said she, in broken utterances. ‘‘I suppose the gentlemen will 
sit over their wine ; there’s no fear of their breaking up.” 

“Very little fear, indeed,” said Kate, laughing at the word. ‘Papa 
made me give out some of his rare old ’41 wine to-day, and they’re not 
likely to leave it.” 

‘“‘By-by, then, for a little while,’’ said Nina, dreamily, for her 
thoughts had gone off on another track. ‘I shall join you later on.” 

Kate tripped gaily up the stairs, singing pleasantly as she went, for 
hers was a happy heart and a hopeful. 

Nina lingered for a moment with her hand on the banister, and then 
hurried to her room. 

It was a still cold night of deep winter, a very faint crescent of a new 
moon was low in the sky, and a thin snow-fall, slightly crisped with frost, 
covered the ground. Nina opened her window and looked out. All was 
still and quiet without—not a twig moved. She bent her ear to listen, 
thinking that on the frozen ground a step might perhaps be heard, and it 
was a relief to her anxiety when she heard nothing. The chill, cold air 
that came in through the window warned her to muffle herself well, and she 
drew the hood of her scarlet cloak over her head. Strong-booted, and 
with warm gloves, she stood for a moment at her door to listen, and 
finding all quiet, she slowly descended the stairs and gained the hall. She 
started affrighted as she entered, thinking there was some one seated at 
the table, but she rallied in an instant, as she saw it was only the loose 
horseman’s coat or cloak of the chief constable, which, lined with red, and 
with the gold-laced cap beside it, made up the delusion that alarmed her. 

It was not an easy task to withdraw the heavy bolts and bars that 
secured the massive door, and even to turn the heavy key in the lock 
required an effort; but she succeeded at length, and issued forth into 
the open. 

‘‘ How I hope he has not come; howI pray he has not ventured,” 
said she to herself as she walked along. ‘‘ Leave-takings are sad things, 
and why incur one so full of peril and misery too! When I wrote to him, 
of course I knew nothing of his danger, and it is exactly his danger will 
make him come!” She knew of others to whom such reasonings would 
not have applied, and a scornful shake of the head showed that she would 
not think of them at such a moment. The sound of her own footsteps on 
the crisp ground made her once or twice believe she heard some one 
coming, and as she stopped to listen, the strong beating of her heart could 
be counted. It was not fear—at least not fear in the sense of a personal 
danger—it was that high tension which great anxiety lends to the nerves, 
exalting vitality to a state in which a sensation is as powerful as a material 
influence. 

She ascended the steps of the little terraced mound of the rendezvous, 
one by one, overwhelmed almost to fainting by some imagined analogy 
with the scaffold, which might be the fate of him she was going to meet, 
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He was standing under a tree, his arms crossed on his breast, as she 
came up. ‘The moment she appeared, he rushed to meet her, and 
throwing himself on one knee, he seized her hand and kissed it. 

“‘Do you know your danger in being here?” she asked, as she 
surrendered her hand to his grasp. 

‘I know it all, and this moment repays it tenfold.” 

“You cannot know the full extent of the peril; you cannot know that 
Captain Curtis and his people are in the Castle at this moment, that they 
are in full cry after you, and that every avenue to this spot is watched 
and guarded.” ' 

‘«‘ What careI! Have I not this?’ And he covered her hand with 
kisses. 

‘‘ Every moment that you are here increases your danger, and if my 
absence should become known, there will be a search after me. I shall 
never forgive myself if my folly should lead to your being captured.” 

‘“‘If I could but feel my fate was linked with yours, I'd give my life 
for it willingly.” 

‘* Tt was not to listen to such words as these I came here.” 

‘“‘ Remember, dearest, they are the last confessions of one you shall 
never see more. They are the last cry of a heart that will soon be still 
for ever.” 

“No, no, no!” cried she, passionately. ‘‘ There is life enough left 
for you to win a worthy name. Listen to me calmly now; I have heard 
from Curtis within the last hour all his plans for your capture ; I know 
where his patrols are stationed, and the roads they are to watch.” 

‘* And did you care to do this? ”’ said he, tenderly. 

‘**T would do more than that to save you.” 

‘* Oh, do not say so!” cried he, wildly, ‘or you will give me such a 
desire to live as will make a coward of me.” 

‘* Curtis suspects you will go northward; either he has had informa- 
tion, or computes it from what you have done already.” 

‘‘He is wrong, then. When I go hence, it shall be to the court- 
house at Tullamore, where I mean to give myself up.” 

** As what?” 

“As what I am—a rebel, convicted, sentenced, and escaped, and still 
a” rebel.” 

‘¢ You do not, then, care for life ? ” 

**Do I not, for such moments of life as this!” cried he, as, with a 
wild rapture he kissed her hand again and again. 

‘* And were I to ask you, you would not try to save your life ?” 

** To share that life with you there is not anything I would not dare. To 
live and know you were another’s is more than I can face. Tell me, Nina, 
is it true you are to be the wife of this soldier. I cannot utter his name.” 

“I am to be married to Mr. Walpole.” 

‘* What, to that contemptuous young man you have already told me 
so much of. How have they brought you down to this ?” 
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‘‘ There is no thought of bringing down; his rank and place are above 
my own—he is by family and connection superior to us all.” 

“‘ And what is he, or how does he aspire to you? Is the vulgar 
security of competence to live on—is that enough for one like you ? is the 
well-balanced good breeding of common politeness enough to fill a heart 
that should be fed on passionate devotion. You may link yourself to 
mediocrity, but can you humble your nature to resemble it. Do you 
believe you can plod on the dreary road of life without an impulse or an 
ambition, or blend your thoughts with those of a man who has neither ? ” 

She stood still, and did not utter a word. 

‘‘ There are some—lI do not know if you are one of them—who have 
an almost shrinking dread of poverty.” 

‘*T am not afraid of poverty.” 

“Tt has but one antidote, I know—intense love! The all-powerful 
sense of living for another begets indifference to the little straits and trials 
of narrow fortune, till the mind at last comes to feel how much there is 
to live for beyond the indulgence of vulgar enjoyments; and if, to crown 
all, a high ambition be present, there will be an ecstasy of bliss no words 
can measure.” 

‘“‘ Have you failed in Ireland ?”’ asked she, suddenly. 

‘‘ Failed, so far as to know that a rebellion will only ratify the sub- 
jection of the country to England ; a reconquest would be slavery. The 
chronic discontent that burns in every peasant heart, will do more than the 
appeal to arms. It is slow, but it is certain.” 

‘¢ And where is your part ?” 

‘‘ My part is in another land ; my fortune is linked with America—that 
is, if I care to have a fortune.” 

‘¢ Come, come, Donogan,”’ cried she, calling him inadvertently by his 
name, ‘‘ men like you do not give up the battle of life so easily. It is the 
very essence of their natures to resist pressure and defy defeat.” 

**So I could; so I am ready to show myself. Give me but hope. 
There are high paths to be trodden in more than one region of the globe. 
There are great prizes to be wrestled for, but it must be by him who 
would share them with another. Tell me, Nina,” said he, suddenly, 
lowering his voice to a tone of exquisite tenderness, ‘‘ have you never, as 
a little child, played at that game of what is called seeking your fortune, 
wandered out into some thick wood or along a winding rivulet, to meet 
whatever little incident imagination might dignify into adventure; and in 
the chance heroism of your situation have you not found an intense 
delight ? And if so in childhood, why not see if adult years cannot 
renew the experience? Why not see if the great world be not as 
dramatic as the small one? I should say it is still more so. I know 
you have courage.” 

‘‘ And what will courage do for me ?”’ asked she, after a pause. 

‘* For you, not much ; for me, everything.” 

‘¢T do not understand you.” 
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‘‘T mean this—that if that stout heart could dare the venture and 
trust its fate to me—to me, poor, outlawed, and doomed, there would 
be a grander heroism in a girl’s nature than ever found home in a 
man’s.” 

‘‘ And what should I be?” 

‘‘ My wife within an hour; my idol while I live.” 

‘‘ There are some who would give this another name than courage,” 
said she, thoughtfully. 

‘¢ Let them call it what they will, Nina. Is it not to the unbounded 
trust of a nature that is above all others that I, poor, unknown, ignoble as 
I am, appeal when I ask—Will you be mine ? One word—only one; or, 
better still——” 

He clasped her in his arms as he spoke, and drawing her head towards 
his, kissed her cheek rapturously. 

With wild and fervent words, he now told her rapidly that he had 
come prepared to make her the declaration, and had provided everything, 
in the event of her compliance, for their flight. By an unused path 
through the bog they should gain the main road to Maryborough, where a 
priest well known in the Fenian interest would join them in marriage. 
The officials of the railroad were largely imbued with the Nationalist 
sentiment, and Donogan could be sure of safe crossing to Kilkenny, where 
the members of the party were in great force. 

In a very few words he told her how, by the mere utterance of his 
name, he could secure the faithful services and the devotion of the people 
in every town or village of the kingdom. ‘‘The English have done this 
for us,” cried he, ‘and we thank them for it. They have popularized 
rebellion in a way that all our attempts could never have accomplished. 
How could I, for instance, gain access to those little gatherings at fair or 
market, in the yard before the chapel, or the square before the court- 
house—how could I be able to explain to these groups of country people 
what we mean by a rising in Ireland? what we purpose by a revolt against 
England ? how it is to be carried on, or for whose benefit ? what the 
prizes of success, what the cost of failure? Yet the English have con- 
trived to embody all these in one word, and that word my name! ” 

There was a certain artifice, there is no doubt, in the way in which 
this poorly-clad and not distinguished looking man contrived to surround 
himself with attributes of power and influence, and his self-reliance 
imparted to his voice as he spoke a tone of confidence that was actually 
dignified. And, besides this, there was personal daring, for his life was 
on the hazard, and it was the very contingency of which he seemed to 
take the least heed. 

Not less adroit, too, was the way in which he showed what a shock and 
amazement her conduct would occasion in that world of her acquaintances 
—that world which had hitherto regarded her as essentially a pleasure- 
seeker, self-indulgent and capricious. ‘‘* Which of us all,’ will they say, 
‘could have done what that girl has done? Which of us, haying the 
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world at her feet, her destiny at her very bidding, would go off and brave 
the storms of life out of the heroism of her own nature? How we all 
misread her nature! how wrongfully and unfairly we judged her! In 
what utter ignorance of her real character was every interpretation we 
made! How scornfully has she, by one act, replied to all our miscon- 
struction of her! What a sarcasm on all our worldliness is her 
devotion !’”’ 

He was eloquent, after a fashion, and he had, above most men, the 
charm of a voice of singular sweetness and melody. It was clear as a 
bell, and he could modulate its tones till, like the drip drip of water 
on a rock, they fell one by one upon the ear. Masses had often been 
moved by the power of his words, and the mesmeric influence of per- 
suasiveness was a gift to do him good service now. 

There was much in the man that she liked. She liked his rugged 
boldness and determination ; she liked his contempt for danger and his 
self-reliance ; and, essentially, she liked how totally different he was to all 
other men. He had not their objects, their hopes, their fears, and their 
ways. To share the destiny of such a man was to ensure a life that could 
not pass unrecorded. There might be storm, and even shipwreck, but 
there was notoriety—perhaps even fame ! 

And how mean and vulgar did all the others she had known seem by 
comparison with him ; how contemptible the polished insipidity of Walpole, 
how artificial the neatly turned epigrams of Atlee. How would either of 
these have behaved in such a moment of danger as this man’s? Every 
minute he passed there was another peril to his life, and yet he had no 
thought for himself—his whole anxiety was to gain time to appeal to 
her. He told her she was more to him than his ambition—she saw her- 
self she was more to him than life. The whirlwind rapidity of his 
eloquence also moved her, and the varied arguments he addressed, now 
to her heroism, now to her self-sacrifice, now to the power of her beauty, 
now to the contempt she felt for the inglorious lives of common-place 
people—the ignoble herd, who passed unnoticed. All these swayed her, 
and after a long interval, in which she had heard him without a word, she 
said, in a low murmur to herself, ‘‘ I will do it.” 

Donogan clasped her to his heart as she said it, and held her some 
seconds in a fast embrace. ‘‘ At last I know what it is to love,” cried he, 
with rapture. 

‘‘ Look there!” cried she, suddenly disengaging herself from his arm. 
‘‘ They are in the drawing-room already. I can see them as‘they pass the 
windows. I must go back, if it be for a moment, as I should be missed.” 

“‘ Can I let you leave me now?” he said, and the tears were in his 
eyes as he spoke. 

“‘T have given you my word, and you may trust me,” said she, as she 
held out her hand. 

‘J was forgetting this document; this is the lease or the agreement I 
told you of.” She took it, and hurried away. 
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In less than five minutes afterwards she was among the company in 
the drawing-room. 

‘‘Here have I been singing a rebel ballad, Nina,” said Kate, “ and 
not knowing the while it was Mr. Atlee who wrote it.” 

‘‘ What, Mr. Atlee,” cried Nina, ‘is the ‘Time to Begin’ yours?” 
And then, without waiting for his answer, she seated herself at the piano, 
and striking the chords of the accompaniment with a wild and vigorous 
hand, she sang— 


If the moment is come and the hour to need us, 
If we stand man to man, like kindred and kin; 
If we know we have one who is ready to lead us, 
What want we for more than the word to begin ? 

The wild ring of defiance in which her clear, full voice gave out these 
words, seemed to electrify all present, and to a second or two of perfect 
silence, a burst of applause followed, that even Curtis, with all his loyalty, 
could not refrain from joining. 

‘¢ Thank God, you’re not a man, Miss Nina!” cried he, fervently. 

“I’m not sure she’s not more dangerous as she is,” said Lord Kil- 
gobbin. ‘‘ There’s people out there in the bog, starving and half-naked, 
would face the Queen's Guards if they only heard her voice to cheer 
them on. Take my word for it, rebellion would have died out long ago 
in Ireland if there wasn’t the woman’s heart to warm it.” 

“‘ If it were not too great a liberty, Mdlle. Kostalergi,” said Joe, ‘I 
should tell you that you have not caught the true expression of my song. 
The brilliant bravura in which you gave the last line, immensely exciting 
as it was, is not correct. The whole force consists in the concentrated 
power of a fixed resolve—the passage should be subdued.” 

An insolent toss of the head was all Nina’s reply, and there was a 
stillness in the room, as, exchanging looks with each other, the different 
persons there expressed their amazement at Atlee’s daring. 

‘* Who’s for a rubber of whist ?”’ said Lord Kilgobbin, to relieve the 
awkward pause. ‘Are you, Curtis? Atlee, I know, is ready.” 

‘‘ Here is all prepared,” said Dick. ‘‘ Captain Curtis told me before 
dinner that he would not like to go to bed till he had his sergeant’s report, 
and so I have ordered a broiled bone to be ready at one o'clock, and we'll 
sit up as late as he likes after.” 

‘‘Make the stake pounds and fives,” cries Joe, ‘and I should 
pronounce your arrangements perfection.” 

“With this amendment,” interposed my lord, “ that nobody is 
expected to pay!” 

“*I say, Joe,” whispered Dick, as they drew nigh the table, “ my 
cousin is angry with you; why have you not asked her to sing ?” 

‘* Because she expects it ; because she’s tossing over the music yonder 
to provoke it; because she’s in a furious rage with me: that will be nine 
points of the game in my favour,” hissed he out between his teeth. 

“You are utterly wrong—you mistake her altogether.” 
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“‘ Mistake a woman! Dick, will you tell me what I do know, if I do 
not read every turn and trick of their tortuous nature? They are occa- 
sionally hard to decipher when they're displeased. It’s very big print 
indeed when they’re angry.” 

‘‘ You're off, are you ?” asked Nina, as Kate was about to leave. 

‘* Yes; I’m going to read to him.” 

“To read to him!” said Nina, laughing. ‘‘ How nice it sounds, 
when one sums up all existence in a pronoun. Good-night, dearest— 
good-night,”” and she kissed her twice. And then, as Kate reached the 
door, she ran towards her, and said, ‘‘ Kiss me again, my dearest Kate !”’ 

‘‘T declare you have left a tear upon my cheek,” said Kate. 

‘Tt was about all I could give you as a wedding present,” muttered 
Nina, as she turned away. 

** Are you come to study whist, Nina ?” said Lord Kilgobbin, as she 
drew nigh the table. 

“No, my lord. I have no talent for games, but I like to look at the 
players.” ‘ 

Joe touched Dick with his foot, and shot a cunning glance towards 
him, as though to say, ‘‘ Was I not correct in all I said?” 

‘“‘ Couldn’t you sing us something, my dear ? we're not such infatuated 
gamblers that we'll not like to hear you—eh, Atlee ?” 

‘‘ Well, my lord, I don’t know, I’m not sure—that is, I don’t see how 
a memory for trumps is to be maintained through the fascinating charm of 
Mademoiselle’s voice. And as for cards, it’s enough for Miss Kostalergi 
to be in the room to make one forget not only the cards, but the 
Fenians.”’ 

‘If it was only out of loyalty, then, I should leave you!” said she, 
and walked proudly away. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 
Next Mornina. 


Tue whist party did not break up till nigh morning. The sergeant had 
once appeared at the drawing-room to announce that all was quiet without. 
There had been no sign of any rising of the people, nor any disposition to 
molest the police. Indeed, so peaceful did everything look, and such an 
air of easy indifference pervaded the country, the police were half dis- 
posed to believe that the report of Donogan being in the neighbourhood 
was unfounded, and not impossibly circulated to draw off attention from 
some other part of the country. 

This was also Lord Kilgobbin’s belief. ‘The man has no friends, or 
even warm followers, down here. It was the merest accident first led him 
to this part of the country, where, besides, we are all too poor to be rebels. 
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It’s only down in Meath, where the people are well off, and rents are not 
too high, that people can afford to be Fenians.” 

While he was enunciating this fact to Curtis, they were walking up 
and down the breakfast-room, waiting for the appearance of the ladies to 
make tea. 

‘‘T declare it’s nigh eleven o’clock,”’ said Curtis, ‘and I meant to 
have been over two baronies before this hour.” 

‘‘Don’t distress yourself, Captain. The man was never within fifty 
miles of where we are. And why would he? It is not the Bog of Allen 
is the place for a revolution.” 

“It’s always the way with the people at the Castle,” grumbled out 
Curtis. ‘‘ They know more of what’s going on down the country than we 
that live there! It’s one despatch after another. Head-Centre Such-a-one 
is at the ‘Three Cripples.’ He slept there two nights; he swore in 
fifteen men last Saturday, and they'll tell you where he bought a pair of 
corduroy breeches, and what he ate for his breakfast-———” 

‘IT wish we had ours,” broke in Kilgobbin. ‘‘ Where’s Kate all this 
time ?” 

‘* Papa, papa, I want you for a moment; come here to me quickly,” 
cried Kate, whose head appeared for a moment at the door. ‘‘ Here’s 
very terrible tidings, papa dearest,” said she, as she drew him along 


towards his study. ‘‘Ninais gone! Nina has run away!” 


‘* Run away for what ?” 

‘‘ Run away to be married; and she is married. Read this, or I'll 
read it for you. A country boy has just brought it from Maryborough.” 

Like a man stunned almost to insensibility, Kearney crossed his hands 
before him, and sat gazing out vacantly before him. 

** Can you listen to me? can you attend to me, dear papa!” 

‘¢ Go on,”’ said he, in a faint voice. 

‘It is written in a great hurry, and very hard to read. It runs thus: 
‘ Dearest,—I have no time for explainings nor excuses, if I were dis- 
posed to make either, and I will confine myself to a few facts. I was 
married this morning to Donogan—the rebel: I know you have added the 
word, and I write it to show how our sentiments are united. As people 
are prone to put into the lottery the numbers they have dreamed of, I 
have taken my ticket in this greatest of all lotteries on the same wise 
grounds. I have been dreaming adventures ever since I was alittle child, 
and it is but natural that I marry an adventurer.’” 

A deep groan from the old man made her stop; but as she saw that 
he was not changed in colour or feature, she went on :— 

*** He says he loves me very dearly, and that he will treat me well. 
I like to believe both, and I do believe them. He says we shall be very 
poor for the present, but that he means to become something or some- 
body later on. Ido not much care for the poverty, if there is hope; and 
he is a man to hope with and to hope from. 

«You are, in a measure, the cause of all, since it was to tell me he 
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would send away all the witnesses against your husband that is to be, that 
I agreed to meet him, and to give me the lease which Miss O’Shea was so 
rash as to place in Gill’s hands. This I now send you.’ ” 

‘*And this she has sent you, Kate ?’’ asked Kilgobbin. 

‘Yes, papa, it is here, and the master of the Swallow's receipt for 
Gill as a passenger to Quebec.” 

‘* Read on.” 

‘* There is little more, papa, except what I am to say to you—to for- 
give her.” 

**I can’t forgive her. It was deceit—cruel deceit.”’ 

‘“‘It was not, papa. I could swear there was no forethought. If 
there had been she would have told me. She told me everything. She 
never loved Walpole; she could not love him. She was marrying him 
with a broken heart. It was not that she loved another, but she knew she 
could have loved another.” 

‘Don’t talk such muddle to me,” said he, angrily. ‘‘ You fancy life 
is to be all courting, but it isn’t. Its house-rent, and butcher's bills and 
apothecaries’, and the pipe-water—its shoes, and schooling, and arrears 
of rent, and rheumatism, and flannel waistcoats, and toothache have a 
considerable space in Paradise! ’’ And there was a grim comicality in his 
utterance of the word. 

‘¢ She said no more than the truth of herself,” broke in Kate. ‘* With 
all her queenly ways, she could face poverty bravely—I know it.” 

“So you can—any of you, if a man’s making love to you. You care 
little enough what you eat, and not much more what you wear, if he tells 
you it becomes you; but that’s not the poverty that grinds and crushes. 
It’s what comes home in sickness; it’s what meets you in insolent 
letters, in threats of this or menaces of that. But what do you know 
about it, or why do I speak of it? She’s married a man that could be 
hanged if the law caught him, and for no other reason, that I see, than 
because he’s a felon.”’ 

‘‘T don’t think you are fair to her, papa.” 

‘‘ Of course I’m not. Is it likely that at sixty I can be as great a fool 
as I was at sixteen ?” 

‘‘So that means that you once thought in the same way that she 
does ?” 

“ T didn’t say any such thing, miss,” said he, angrily. ‘Did you tell 
Miss Betty what’s happened us ?”’ 

‘I just broke it to her, papa, and she made me run away and read the 
note to you. Perhaps you'll come and speak to her ?”’ 

“‘T will,” said he, rising, and preparing to leave the room. ‘I'd 
rather hear I was a bankrupt this morning than that news!” And he 
mounted the stairs, sighing heavily as he went. 

‘‘Isn’t this fine news the morning has brought us, Miss Betty!” cried 
he, as he entered the room with a haggard look and hands clasped before 
him. ‘Did you ever dream there was such disgrace in store for us ?” 
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‘‘ This marriage you mean,” said the old lady, drily. 

‘¢ Of course I do—if you call it a marriage at all.” 

‘‘T do call it a marriage—here’s Father Tierney’s certificate, a copy 
made in his own handwriting. ‘Daniel Donogan, M.P., of Killamoyle, 
and Innismul, County Kilkenny, to Virginia Kostalergi, of no place in 
particular, daughter of Prince Kostalergi, of the same localities, contracted 
in holy matrimony this morning at six o’clock, and witnessed likewise by 
Morris M‘Cabe, vestry clerk—Mary Kestinogue, her mark.’ Do you want 
more than that?” 

‘“‘DoI want more? DoI want a respectable wedding? Do I want 
a decent man—a gentleman—a man fit to maintain her? Is this the way 
she ought to have behaved ? Is this what we thought of her?” 

‘‘ Tt is not, Maurice Kearney—you say truth. I never believed so well 
of her till now. I never believed before that she had anything in her head 
but to catch one of those English puppies, with their soft voices and their 
sneers about Ireland. I never saw her that she wasn’t trying to flatter 
them and to please them, and to sing them down, as she called it herself— 
the very name fit for it! And that she had the high heart to take a man 
not only poor, but with a rope round his neck, shows me how I wronged 
her. I could give her five thousand this morning to make her a dowry, 
and to prove how I honour her.” 

‘“‘ Can any one tell who he is? What do we know of him ?”’ 

“ All Ireland knows of him ; and, after all, Maurice Kearney, she has 
only done what her mother did before her.” 

“Poor Matty!” said Kearney, as he drew his hand across his 
eyes. 

“Ay, ay! Poor Matty, if you like; but Matty was a beauty run 
to seed, and, like the rest of them, she married the first good-looking 
vagabond she saw. Now, this girl was in the very height and bloom of 
her beauty, and she took a fellow for other qualities than his whiskers or 
his legs. They tell me he isn’t even well-looking—so that I have hopes 
of her.” 

** Well, well,” said Kearney, “he has done you a good turn, anyhow 
—he has got Peter Gill out of the country.” 

‘¢ And it’s the one thing that I can’t forgive him, Maurice, just the one 
thing that’s fretting me now. I was living in hopes to see that scoundrel 
Peter on the table, and Counsellor Holmes bating him in a cross-examina- 
tion. I wanted to see how the lawyer wouldn’t leave him a rag of 
character or a strip of truth to cover himself with. How he'd tear off his 
evasions, and confront him with his own lies, till he wouldn’t know what 
he was saying or where he was sitting! I wanted to hear the description 
he would give of him to the jury; and I’d go home to my dinner after 
that, and not wait for the verdict.” 

‘* All the same, I’m glad we’re rid of Peter.” 

“Of course you are. You're a man, and well-pleased when your 
enemy runs away ; but, if you were a woman, Maurice Kearney, you'd 
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rather he’d stand out boldly and meet you, and fight his battle to the end. 
But they haven't done with me yet. I'll put that little blackguard attorney, 
that said my letter was a lease, into Chancery ; and it will go hard with 
me if I don’t have him struck off the rolls. There’s a small legacy of five 
hundred pounds left me the other day, and, with the blessing of Provi- 
dence, the Common Pleas shall have it. Don’t shake your head, Maurice 
Kearney. I’m not robbing any one. Your daughter will have enough 
and to spare——’”’ 

‘“* Oh, godmother,” cried Kate, imploringly. 

“Tt wasn’t I, my darling, that said the five hundred would be better 
spent on wedding-clothes or house-linen. That delicate and refined 
suggestion was your father’s. It was his lordship made the remark.” 

It was a fortunate accident at that conjuncture that a servant should 
announce the arrival of Mr. Flood, the Tory J.P., who, hearing of 
Donogan’s escape, had driven over to confer with his brother-magistrate. 
Lord Kilgobbin was not sorry to quit the field, where he’d certainly earned 
few laurels, and hastened down to meet his colleague. 





CHAPTER LXXXV. 
THe END. 


Wurtz the two justices and Curtis discussed the unhappy condition of 
Ireland, and deplored the fact that the law-breaker never appealed in vain 
to the sympathies of a people whose instincts were adverse to discipline, 
Flood’s estimate of Donogan went very far to reconcile Kilgobbin to Nina’s 
matriage. 

‘Out of Ireland, you'll see that man has stuff in him to rise to 
eminence and station. All the qualities of which home manufacture would 
only make a rebel, will combine to form a man of infinite resource and 
energy in America. Have you never imagined, Mr. Kearney, that, if a 
man were to employ the muscular energy to make his way through a 
drawing-room that he would use to force his passage through a mob, the 
effort would be misplaced, and the man himself a nuisance? Our old 
institutions, with all their faults, have certain ordinary characteristics that 
answer to good-breeding and good-manners—reverence for authority, 
respect for the gradations of rank, dislike to civil convulsion and such 
like. We do not sit tamely by when all these are threatened with over- 
throw ; but there are countries where there are fewer of these traditions, 
and men like Donogan find their place there.” 

While they debated such points as these within-doors, Dick Kearney 
and Atlee sat on the steps of the hall door, and smoked their cigars. 

‘IT must say, Joe,” said Dick, ‘‘ that your accustomed acuteness cuts 
but a very poor figure in the present case. It was no later than last night 
you told me that Nina was madly in love with you. Do you remember, 
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as we went upstairs to bed, what you said on the landing? ‘That girl 
is my own. I may marry her to-morrow or this day three months.’”’ 

‘¢ And I was right.” 

* So right were you that she is at this moment the wife of another!” 

‘¢ And cannot you see why ?” 

‘“‘T suppose I can; she preferred him to you, and I scarcely blame 
her.” 

‘‘ No such thing ; there was no thought of preference in the matter. 
If you were not one of those fellows who mistake an illustration, and see 
everything in a figure but the parallel, I should say that I had trained too 
finely. Now had she been thoroughbred, I was all right: as a cock-tail, 
I was all wrong!” 

*‘T own I cannot follow you.” 

*‘ Well, the woman was angry, and she married that fellow out of 
pique.” 

‘Out of pique ?” 

‘“‘T repeat it. It was a pure case of temper. I would not ask her to 
sing. I even found fault with the way she gave the rebel ballad. I told 
her there was an old lady—Americanly speaking—at the corner of College 
Green, who enunciated the words better, and then I sat down to whist, 
and would not even vouchsafe a glance in return for those looks of 
alternate rage or languishment she threw across the table. She was frantic. 
I saw it. There was nothing she wouldn’t have done. I vow she'd have 
married even you at that moment. And with all that, she’d not have 
done it if she’d been ‘clean-bred.’ Come, come, don’t flare up, and look 
as if you'd strike me. On the mother’s side she was a Kearney, and all 
the blood of loyalty in her veins; but there must have been something 
wrong with the Prince of Delos. Dido was very angry, but her breeding 
saved her: she didn’t take a Head-Centre because she quarrelled with 
Aineas.” 

‘‘ You are, without exception, the most conceited -———”’ 

‘* No, not ass—don’t say ass, for I’m nothing of the kind. Conceited, 
if you like, or rather if your natural politeness insists on saying it, 
and cannot distinguish between the vanity of a puppy and the self- 
consciousness of real power; but come, tell me of something pleasanter 
than all this personal discussion—how did Mademoiselle convey her 
tidings ? have you seen her note ? was it ‘ transport ?’ wasit high-pitched, 
or apologetic ?” 

‘Kate read it to me, and I thought it reasonable enough. She had 
done a daring thing, and she knew it; she hoped the best, and in any 
case she was not faint-hearted.” 

** Any mention of me ?”’ 

‘* Not a word—-your name does not occur.” 

“‘T thought not ; she had not a for that. Poor girl, the blow is 
heavier than I meant it.”’ 

‘** She speaks of Walpole; she iin a few lines to him, and tells 
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my sister where she will find a small packet of trinkets and such like he 
had given her.” 

‘Natural enough all that. There was no earthly reason why she 
shouldn’t be able to talk of Walpole as easily as of Colenso or the cattle- 
plague ; but you see she could not trust herself to approach my name.” 

‘¢ You'll provoke me to kick you, Atlee.” 

‘In that case I shall sit where Iam. But I was going to remark that 
as I shall start for town by the next train, and intend to meet Walpole, if 
your sister desires it, I shall have much pleasure in taking charge of that 
note to his address.”’ 

‘ All right, I'll tell her. I see that she and Miss Betty are about to 
drive over to O’Shea’s Barn, and I'll give your message at once.” 

While Dick hastened away on his errand, Joe Atlee sat alone, musing 
and thoughtful. I have no reason to presume my reader cares for his 
reflections, nor to know the meaning of a strange smile, half-scornful and 
half-sad, that played upon his face. At last he rose slowly, and stood 
looking up at the grim old Castle, and its quaint blending of ancient 
strength and modern deformity. ‘‘ Life here, I take it, will go on pretty 
much as before. All the acts of this drama will resemble each other, but 
my own little melodrama must open soon. I wonder what sort of house there 
will be for Joe Atlee’s benefit ?”’ 

Atlee was right. Kilgobbin Castle fell back to the ways in which our 
first chapter found it, and other interests—especially those of Kate's 
approaching marriage—soon effaced the memory of Nina’s flight and 
runaway match. By that happy law by which the waves of events 
follow and obliterate each other, the present glided back into the past, 
and the past faded till its colours grew uncertain. 

On the second evening after Nina’s departure, Atlee stood on the pier 
of Kingston as the packet drew up at the Jetty. Walpole saw him, and 
waved his hand in friendly greeting. ‘‘ What news from Kilgobbin ?” 
cried he, as he landed. 

‘‘ Nothing very rose-coloured,”’ said Atlee, as he handed the note. 

‘Ts this true ?” said Walpole, as a slight tremor shook his voice. 

‘¢ All true.” 

‘¢ Isn’t it Irish ?—Irish the whole of it?” 

‘* So they said down there, and, stranger than all, they seemed rather 
proud of it.” 
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